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We reproduce on our cover the original wrapper- 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THE BOOKMAN, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
Lonpon, E.C. 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
Jor that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Hews Hotes. 


£1,000 PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are announcing 
a great Prize Novel Competition that is to be 
open to all writers. Novels submitted 
should contain between 90,000 and 
120,000 words, and must not exceed 
150,000. A prize of £600 will be 
awarded to the best Novel received, 
and a prize of £400 to the second 
best. The last date for sending in 
MSS. is August 3Ist next, and the 
adjudicators will be Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, and Mr. Clement Shorter. Full 
particulars and conditions of the Com- 
petition will be sent post free on 
application to Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton (Novel Competition), St. 
Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C. 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 
(Age about 24.) 
From a miniature painting in the possession 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
From ‘‘ The Yellowplush Papers,” 


Centenary Biographical Edition. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


designs for the monthly parts of four of Thack- 
eray’s books; these are taken, by permission of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., from the facsimiles 
of these wrappers that are given in Messrs. Smith, 
Elder’s Centenary Biographical Edition of Thack- 
eray’s works. For much other assistance with the 
Thackeray illustrations we are indebted to the 
kindness of Messrs. Smith, Elder, Mr. Frowde, Mr. 
John Lane (who published Mr. Lewis Melville’s 
admirable ‘‘ Life of Thackeray’’), Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, and Messrs. Macmillan, who have permitted 
us to reproduce a number of the delightful draw- 
ings with which Mr. Harry Furniss 
illustrates the Centenary Edition de 
Luxe of Thackeray that they are 
now issuing. 


| Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has completed 
! a new novel which is to appear serially 
in the Daily Telegraph. She is at 
present engaged on another novel, the 
scene of which is laid partly in Scot- 
land and partly in France, and is 
planning yet another, a story of 
intensely dramatic character which 
was suggested to her by a French cause 
célébre of sixty years ago. She is also 
preparing a further volume of short 
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stories which, like her ‘‘ Studies in Wives,” will 
have a unifying thread of interest running through 
them. 

Mrs. Lowndes was educated at the Convent of 
the Holy Child at Mayfield, but spent much of 
her youth in France, with which country she has 
strong links of sympathy. She is Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s sister, and is descended through her mother, 
Madame Belloc (née Bessie Rayner Parkes, and 
author of “‘ Ina Walled Garden,” “‘ La Belle France,”’ 
etc.), from Joseph Priestley, of whom Madame 
Belloc possesses some very interesting memorials, 
including the prism with which he made certain of 
his scientific discoveries, 
and a curious contem- 
porary picture of his 
house being sacked by the 
Birmingham mob. Mrs. 
Lowndes was_ brought 
up in a literary and 
artistic atmosphere from 
childhood, both in France 
and in England. Her 
grandfather was a famous 
painter whose portrait of 
his wife and little daughter 
hangs in the Louvre. She 
has made a special study 
of past and_ present 
French literature, and 
succeeded Miss Flora Shaw 
(Lady Lugard) as reviewer 
of the French magazines 
in the Review of Reviews, 
a post. which she retained 
for some years after her 
marriage. Mrs. Lowndes 
speaks very gratefully Of Camera portrait by Hoppé. 

Mr. Stead, to whom she 

was introduced by Cardinal Manning, and who 
encouraged her greatly in her literary work, always 
prophesying her success as a novelist. Her first 
book, published anonymously when she was twenty- 
one, was an edition of the Life and Letters of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine. It was 
published by Mr. Heinemann, who has brought out 
all Mrs. Lowndes’s books ; her first novel, apart 
from a short dialogue story, being “‘ The Heart 
of Penelope’ in 1904, and her eighth and latest 
“Jane Oglander,’’ which we review on another 
page. 


Not many successful novelists can- write short 
stories with equal success, but Mrs. Lowndes is 


one of the few who have done so. Her first short 
story and three later ones appeared in the Fort- 
nightly, and attracted so much attention in America 
that Mr. McClure made arrangements to reprint 
them in his popular magazine, to which and to 
Scribner’s and Ainslee’s Mrs. Lowndes has since 
been a frequent contributor. A new story of hers 
is appearing in McClure’s for May. Im spite of a 
sort of revival of the very long novel lately, Mrs. 
Lowndes believes that the short novel of about 
30,000 words is destined to have a great vogue in 
this country. Her story, ‘The Uttermost Far- 
thing ’’ (1908), was one of this kind; it was pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann at half a crown, and 
though she confesses it 
did not do particularly 
well in that form, she 
finds it has done very 
well indeed in other forms, 
. at a dollar and a half in 
America, at sixpence in 
England, as well as in the 
Tauchnitz series, and in 
German and French 
translations ; this making 
the third of her books 
that have been included 
in the famous Tauchnitz 
library. 


That distinguished 
Italian poet and scholar, 
Dr. Luigi Siceliani, has 
published in Italy a 
volume of admirable 
translations from English 
poetry. 
includes 


His selection 
Swinburne’s 

‘Garden of Proser- 
pine,” two of Keats’s Odes, some of Shelley’s 
lyrics, Poe’s ‘“‘Raven”’ and “The Bells,” and 
many translations from the Brownings, the Ros- 
settis, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Meredith, 
Oscar Wilde, and Kipling. It is a representative 
and varied gathering, to which he has given 
the challenging title of ‘‘ Perfect Songs ” (Cant 
Perfett). 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


Mr. Heinemann is publishing shortly a new book 
by Mr. J. E. Patterson under the title of “ My 
Vagabondage: Being the Intimate Autobiography 
of a Nature’s Nomad.” It tells the story of Mr. 
Patterson’s wanderings and adventures at home 
and abroad, at sea and ashore, his experiences 
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as a sort of vagabond in journalism, and later in 
the fields of literature, and has been written on the 
suggestion of those who have knowledge enough 
of the facts of his varied and strenuous career to 
The motto 
of the book is Sidney’s “‘ Fool, said my Muse 


know how full of interest it has been. 


to me, look in thine own heart and write.” 


Mr. W. A. Mackenzie, whose ‘‘ Rowton House 
Rhymes ’”’ (Blackwood) we review on another page, 
was long well known in Fleet Street as an able and 
successful journalist, but he has now for some time 
been resident in France. He was born in the High- 
lands forty years ago, and studied medicine at 
Aberdeen University, where he collaborated vigor- 
ously in the editing of the University magazine, 
Alma Mater. 
of one of James Henderson’s publications; and 
from 1897 to 1900 was editing Black and White, 
with Eden Phillpotts for his first assistant. Then 
he forsook office work and turned to writing fiction ; 


In 1893 he came to London as editor 


he has published many serials, and six or seven 
novels in book form—‘‘ light, popular stuff,’’ he 
says, “‘having rather less than more success.” 
We remember some of these as books that certainly 
deserved rather more than less, but for the moment 
we are concerned with Mr. Mackenzie as a poet. 


As a rule, when an author publishes a_ book, 
especially a book of verse, at his own expense, it 
But Mr. 
Mackenzie adopted this course at Aberdeen with 
his first book of poems in 1893, and made a profit 
of {20. Between 1894 and 1897 he issued privately 
four booklets containing verse that had appeared 
in the Yellow Book, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Sketch, etc. One 
of these poems, 
Campbell,” 
achieved a wide pop- 
“owing to 
the publicity given 
to it,’’ says Mr. Mac- 


means that he is going to lose money. 


“Shon 


ularity, 


kenzie, Claudius 
Clear in the British 
Weekly,’”’ and on the 
walls of the Students’ 
Union at Aberdeen 
University other of 
his verses are to be 
seen in fresco, the Photo dy Marcus Macdonald. 


expense of such work 


Mr. W. A. Mackenzie. 


being defrayed by Mr. Pirie, M.P. for North 
Aberdeen. 
all written 


The Rowton House Rhymes ’’ were 
health 
has broken down, has been living in France—in 


since Mr. Mackenzie, whose 
the years that have passed since he sojourned 
(as his article in last February’s Graphic related) 
He did not 


write them for publication, but “‘ to lay the ghosts 


at ‘“‘the King’s Cross Road palace.” 


of a miserable time and empty of old rancour 
the rag-bag of memory’; and the Rhymes” 
were published for the reason given by his 
Apologia in the book. Not many will read that 
book without being glad that for any reason, no 
matter what, it was published; it is no ordinary 
collection of poems and should not be missed by 
At present Mr. 
Mackenzie is engaged on two new novels, and is 


any lover of modern poetry. 


preparing another selection of his poems, less drably 
realistic than are the ‘‘ Rowton House Rhymes,” 


for the press. 


At the end of his book on ‘‘ Mark 7 vain,”’ which 
we review elsewhere, 
Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson remarks that 
though the biblio- 
graphy gives 
there comprises more 
than two hundred 
and thirty titles, it 
is of necessity in- 
“ There 

adds, 


‘“numerous articles, 


he 


complete. 
remain,” he 


essays, and_inter- 


views scattered 
about in newspapers 
and magazines all 
the 


articles 


over world. 


These 


Mr. Frederic W. Macdonald, 


Whose essays, ‘‘ Recreations of a Book Lover ” (Hodder & Stoughton), were reviewed 
in last month's BooKMAN. 


are 
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Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. F. Raymond Coulson, 


Whose new book of humorous verse, ‘‘This Funny World,” will be published 
this month by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 


not indexed, and consequently are difficult to 
trace. . . . The author will sincerely appreciate 
any aid given him in the effort to perfect the present 
bibliography, and will gratefully acknowledge all 
articles or titles that may be sent to him,” care of 
Messrs. Duckworth, 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. Mark Twain authorised Dr. Hen- 
derson to write this book about him during a 
visit Dr. Henderson paid to the great humorist 
at Stormfield about a year and a half before his 
death ; but the present work is intended as pre- 
liminary to a more elaborate and comprehensive 
volume that will include everything of permanent 
literary, biographical, or pictorial interest that has 
ever been published concerning Mark Twain. Dr. 
Henderson’s work is not to be a formal biography 
such as is now being written by Samuel Clemens’s 
official biographer, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, but 
a gathering together of all that has been said of 
Mark Twain in anecdote and criticism all the 
world over, and it will not supersede his just-pub- 
lished book, but be the complement of it. 


Mrs. Henry Grey-Graham, the author of “ An 
Odd Situation,’”’ which has just been published 


by Messrs. Ouseley, is the widow of the late minister 
of Hyndland Church, near Glasgow, who is well 
known for his writings on the social life of Scotland 
in the eighteenth century. 


Mrs. Maud Diver, the author of ‘‘ Captain Des- 
mond, V.C.,’’ ‘‘ The Great Amulet,’’ and other 
excellent stories of Indian life and character, has 
received a long personal letter about her work from 
“an unknown friend,’’ who withholds her address 
as well as her name, and wishes Mrs. Diver to reply 
to her through the columns of THE Bookman ; 
and in response to this curious request Mrs. Diver 
asks us to find room for the following commu- 
nication : 


“DEAR MaDAM,— 


“Since I cannot have the pleasure of answering 
your letter in a more personal form, I am—through 
the courtesy of THE BookMAN editor—to take the 
means you suggest of assuring you that those who 
made the statement you mention in regard to my 
future books know more about my plans than I do 
myself. Though for the present I am working on other 
lines, I feel the call of the Frontier far too strongly to 
desert it altogether. It is good to know from many 
sources the strong liking my readers have for those 
particular characters. But it is not advisable for an 
author to harp too persistently on one string. The 
suggestion you make had already occurred to me; 
and I hope very much I shall some day achieve a novel 
in which so fine a relief could form the central event. 
It was a great pleasure to hear from you and to know 
how much you like the characters and the books. 


“ Yours truly, 
“M. DIVER.” 


Messrs. F. V. White & Co. are publishing a new 
novel by Dick Donovan (J. E. Preston Muddock) 
entitled “The Trap.” It is a sensational story 
founded on facts that Mr. Muddock has gathered 
from quarters that are reliable, but not easily ac- 
cessible, and deals with a mystery that centres 
on the doings of the Camorra and Black Hand 
secret societies. It has a particular interest just 
now, when the astonishing trial of the infamous 
Camorra gang is proceeding in Italy. Mr. Muddock, 
by the way, has written under official sanction, a 
‘“Romance and History of the Crystal Palace ”’ 
which will be on sale there during the forthcoming 
Festival of Empire. 


Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing a History of 
Clifford’s Inn, with which his own business has 
been associated since the outset. He had hoped 
to publish it on the ground it celebrates, but as 
that part of the Inn he occupies is presently to be 
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demolished, he asks us to mention that by the 
time this appears in print he will have removed to 
larger premises at 31, Essex Street, Strand. To 
say nothing of its historical associations, Clifford’s 
Inn is full of memories of Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb, and that most delightful of eccentric book- 
men, George Dyer, and a full story of the place 
and its people should make good reading. 


Mr. Jonathan Nield’s ‘‘ Guide to the Best Histori- 
cal Novels and Tales”’ was first published just 
before the last Coronation. It then ran to no 
more than a hundred and twenty pages, but with 
each new edition it has been revised and enlarged, 
and next month Mr. Elkin Mathews is publishing 
a fourth edition (making five thousand copies) 
which has been further revised and brought up 
to date and contains a large supplement. The 
book has already taken its place as the standard 
work of reference on this subject; it now deals 
with some three thousand novels, to say nothing 
of juvenile fiction and short stories, and its author 
tells us he has not “ gone to workers in the same 
field of bibliography and stolen their honey,” but 
has got his information direct from the novels or 
tales described. Mr. Nield was born forty-eight 
years ago at Rochdale, in Lancashire, and is the 
son of a well-known banker of that town. He 
went from Eton to live in France for a while, and 


Mr. Jonathan Nield. 
Photo by G. R. Lewis, Eastbourne. 


later was for many years engaged in business in 
London ; then he became private secretary to a 
Scotch M.P., and afterwards acted for several 
years as a publisher’s reader. He has written and 
published one novel, but it was not a historical 
one, and he speaks of it disparagingly ; and two 
years back Messrs. Duckworth issued his trans- 
lation of Professor Emile Boutroux’s “ Science 
and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy.” He 
has edited a good many theological books, and 
has contributed articles and reviews to the theo- 
logical newspapers. But his most important work 
is this Guide to Historical Fiction, which promises 
in its latest form to be as comprehensive and as 
nearly complete as such a book can be. 


Miss D. Brandon, whose new novel, ‘‘ The Da- 


” 


vosers ’’ (John Long), has been very favourably 
received by both critics and public and is already 
in a second edition, has lived a good deal at Davos, 
where the scenes of her book are laid. She wrote 
the story during a long convalescence when, as 
she puts it, she was feeling very bored with her 
own personality, and so escaped from it by assuming 
another and representing herself as the Reginald 
Challoner Eyre of her novel. She has written a 
number of short stories and has another novel in 
course of preparation, but, like most present-day 
novelists, her ambitions are towards the theatre, 
and she is busy also on a play which she hopes to 
see produced in due course on the London stage. 


Messrs. Herbert & Daniel, who lately brought out 
three charming poetical anthologies, ‘‘ A Book of 
Verse by Living Women,” “‘ Eyes of Youth”’ (with 
an introduction by G. K. Chesterton), and ‘‘ For Her 
Namesake,” a dainty selection of famous and lesser 
known poems on girls’ names, are starting the 
publication of a series of little books of selections 
from the works of great authors, beginning with 
‘“Johnson,”’ by Alice Meynell, and following with 
“ Leigh Hunt,” by Edward Storer ; ‘‘ Richardson,” 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith; ‘‘ Wordsworth,” by E. 
Hallam Moorhouse; and ‘“ Fanny Burney,” by 
Thomas Seccombe. 

Those who saw Mr. Charles MacEvoy’s admirable 
realistic comedy “‘ All That Matters’ at the Hay- 
market last month, and wondered that so fine a 
piece of work did not meet with a larger measure 
of popularity, will be glad to know that Mr. Herbert 
Trench has published the play at a shilling. 
“* Whether it fail or succeed (and those best qualified 
to know will recognise the great technical diffi- 
culties inherent in a work so delicately beautiful),”’ 
writes Mr. Trench in a preface to the volume, “ I 
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shall not regret as long as I live attempting to 
bring before the public a true piece of English 
country life in a true piece of English literature.” 


Last year the Buckinghamshire Players produced 
at Naphill Miss Gertrude Robins’s “ farcical fact 
in one act” entitled ‘ Pot Luck.’ Like Mr. 
MacEvoy’s play, it gives a realistic picture of country 
life, but it is much slighter, and is woven round a 
broadly farcical incident in the lives of a poacher 
and the local police. It is a brilliantly clever little 
sketch, and its success on the amateur stage has 
led Messrs. Samuel French, Limited, to issue it as 
a sixpenny booklet. 


Mr. Martin Secker announces a book of fantastic 
tales entitled “‘ The Hoof-marks of the Faun ”’ by 
Arthur Ransome. 


Mr. Ramsay Colles, whose new book, “‘ In Castle 
and Court House,’’ has just been issued by Mr. 
Werner Laurie, has recently resigned the editor- 
ship of Madame and severed his connection 
with journalism, and is dividing his allegiance 
between literature and commerce. He began life 
as a carpenter’s apprentice, and one of the first 
things he made when he became proficient was a 
coffin. This he fitted with shelves and drawers 


Photo by Mills & Co., Wimbledon. . 
Mr. Mulvy Ouseley, 


Whose new novel, “ The Jewess,” has just been published by Messrs. 
John Ouseley. 


Miss Gertrude Robins. 


From ‘“ Pot Luck” (Samuel French, Ltd.). 


and kept standing in his room at Dublin as a cup- 
board. In later years he has been manager of a 
bank, timber importer, managing director of a 
cycle company, and newspaper founder and _pro- 
prietor. He has also edited the poems of Darley, 
Beddoes, and Hartley Coleridge in Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s excellent Muses’ Library series. Mr. Colles 
has just signed a contract with Mr. John Long to 
write a book dealing with the ladies of Charles IT.’s 
Court; he is otherwise more prosaically engaged 
as Chairman of the National Footballers’ Club, 
and in the arranging and signing a contract for an 
important commercial undertaking. 


We have much pleasure in printing on another 
page, with the author’s permission, the special 
preface that Mr. Arnold Bennett has written for 
the edition oi ‘* The Old Wives’ Tale’ that Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton are publishing in America. 
By common consent this is Mr. Bennett’s greatest 
novel, so far, and it has met with an immense 
success in America, and in this country, where 
the same publishers have issued it at two shillings. 
Mr. Bennett’s story of how he came to write this 
book, as it is revealed in his Preface, is a very 
vivid and interesting bit of autobiography. 


The portrait of Thackeray on our cover is from 
the painting by Samuel Laurence; and our plate 
portrait from a painting by H. P. Jackson. 
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The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


April I to May 1, 1911. 


Messrs. George Allen & Sons. 
EVELYN-WHITE, C. H.—County Churches of Cambridgeshire. 
FOXE, GERTRUDE M.—The Russian Wife. 6s. 
MACLEANE, DOUGLAS.—The Great Solemnity of the Coronation. 
MAL-TERLINCK, MAURICE.—The Double Garden. Pocket Edition 
NEAL, MARY, and R. R. BUCKLEY.—The Shakespeare Revival. 
NYE, G. H. F.—The Story of the Church of England. 


2s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 

. 28. 6d. net. 
38. 6d. net. 

New and Revised Edition, 

1d. 

TUNZELMANN, G. W. DE.—The Superstition called Socialism. 5s. net. 


5s. 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. 
COUCH, SIR ARTHUR QUILLER.—Brother Copas. 6s. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER.—South London. 30s. net. 

BROWNE, EDITH A.—Sugar. (Peeps at Great Industries.) 1s. 6d. net. 

MORRAH, HERBERT A.—Highways and Hedges. Painted by Berenger 
Benger. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
BRIDGES, PHILIPPA.—The Green Wave of Destiny. 6s. 
CANDLER, EDMUND.—tThe General Plan. 6s. 
CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER.—Kapak. 6s. 
CURTIS, MARGUERITE.—Oh! For an Angel. 6s. 
FITZGERALD, JOHN ZACHARY.—Ruth Werdress, Father O'Haralan, and 
Some New Christians. 6s. 
GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, An C.—A Manual of the Acts Relating to Education 
in Scotland. 25s. 
HOBART-HAMPDEN, E oe Price of Empire. 6s. 
RONALDSHAY, EARL, OF, M.P.—<An Eastern Miscellany. tos. 6d. net. 
SIMPSON, VIOLET A.—In Fancy’s Mirror. 6s. 
WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P.—The Treasury of Ancient Egypt. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
ALEXANDER, J.—The Truth About Egypt. 7s. 6d. 
BURGEL, BRUNO.—Astronomy for All, Translated by Stella Bloch. 
ros. 
DEEPING, WARWICK.—Joan of the Tower. 6s. 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—The Yellow God. 1s. net. 
HOWARD, KEBLE.—The Happy Vanners. 6s. 
JONES, BERNARD.—Electric Accumulators. 
ts. net each. 
JONES, BERNARD.—Hardening and Tempering Steel. 2s. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.—The Show Girl. 6d. 
Book of the Coronation. 1s. net. 
Nature Lover's Handbook. 2s. 6d. net. 
Penny Book of Beauty. 
Penny Book of Household Management. 


Electric Primary Batteries. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


ARCHER, be emai Trial and Death of Francisco Ferrer. Illustrated. 
tos. 6d. net 

BROWN, VINCENT.—The Irresistible Husband. 6s. 

CHANCELLOR, E. BE 4 SFORD.—Lives of the British Sculptors, Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. 

CULLUM, RIDGW ELL, “ihe One Way Trail. 6s. 

DAWSON- SCOTT, MRS. C. A.—Mrs. Noakes. 6s. 

DICKE? CHARLES.- «ne Copperfield. 2 Vols. The Uncommercial 
Traveller. Centenary Edition. 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—The Horseshoe. 6s. 

THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.—The Love Story of an Ugly Man. 6s. 
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DAY or two before I was asked 
to write this article, I happened 
to be reading a book (the 
subject does not matter) 
which published in 
1854. The lithograph-illus- 
trated paper - boards in 
which, after a fashion of 
the time, it was bound, 
were somewhat dilapidated, 
and even more soiled, as 
was natural; but on the 
end-papers there was pasted, 
almost as fresh as if it had 


Initial drawn by Thackeray. 


From “ Vanity Fair.” 

The Oxford Thackeray. (Frowde) been printed yesterday, a 
pink advertisement-slip informing the public that they 
could now buy ‘“ THE Works OF ENGLAND'S 
GREATEST LIVING NOVELIST” (the three first 
words in small, the last in large caps) for ‘‘ a sum very 
often given merely to read them,” to wit eighteenpence 
a volume. The pecuniary estimate was somewhat 
excessive ; for, so far as I remember, even seaside 
circulating libraries did not make you pay sixpence a 
volume for three-volume books, though they often, and 
wisely, did insist on a ‘deposit.’ But that is not the 
present point of interest, which concerns another esti- 
mate in another line of value. Who could—without 
absurdity even in the mouths 
of his own publishers—be 
called ‘‘England’s greatest 
living novelist’ in the year 
1854 ? 

It was, of course, a great 
period of novel-writing ; it 
is probable that Prince Pos- 
terity will allow it to be the 
greatest ever known in Eng- 
land. Some of the lights of 
its galaxy-gallery had indeed 
not yet appeared, or were 
hardly settled in their place 
and magnitude by astrono- 
mers. Mr. George Meredith 
had produced nothing but 
verse. Charlotte Bronté’s 
brief life was all but over, and 
her too scanty work prac- 
tically done, but she had not 
been registered in any part of 
public opinion as “‘ greatest ”’ 
—if as “great.” George 
Eliot had not begun. Reade, 
and Kingsley, and Trollope 
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By Pror. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Thackeray. 


From tke painting by Samuel Laurence in the National Portrait Gallery. 


had ; soalso had Mrs. Gaskell. But “‘ Westward Ho!” 
was only of this very year; The Warden” of the 
next ; and ‘“‘It Is Never Too Late to Mend ”’ of the year 
after that. There were only three writers of fiction 
who (without the aforesaid absurdity) could be ce- 
scribed in the words quoted—Bulwer, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. The first, after writing novels in great 
numbers, and in considerable variety, for nearly thirty 
years, had just—with that curious versatility of his 
which has not always been duly recognised—taken to 
a fresh style in ‘“‘My Novel.” Dickens had just 
finished ‘‘ Bleak House,” and was beginning to make 
his more critical admirers look rather uneasily at 
each other as to “Hard Times.”’ Thackeray, after 
an almost unexampled struggle of nearly twenty 
years, not merely with public coldness, but with 
certain strange hampers of temperament and crafts- 
manship on his own part, had at last and for some 
seven years “got himself ready” and with the four 
great victories of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Pendennis,” 
“Esmond,” and ‘The Newcomes’”’ had conquered his 
place. 

Not, however, with our friend of the pink advertise- 
ment. He thought—not merely as it was his duty, 
being a puffmaker, to do, but in common with a very 
large number of the people of England itself—that 
Bulwer was the greatest living novelist. I say that 
a great number of people 
would have agreed with him, 
and I am by no means 
sure that it would not have 
been the greatest number. 
At any rate Bulwer would 
have had, so far as mere 
popularity went, only Dickens 
to contend with. If you 
weighed the votes, instead 
of counting them, Thackeray 
might have had more than 
a chance ; but, on a general 
poll of the never-mind-how- 
many-millions mostly never- 
mind-what, he would cer- 
tainly not have had the 
faintest. 

How far that chance would 
have been increased since 
must be a matter of indi- 
vidual and rather hazardous 
calculation. Bulwer, indeed, 
must have dropped pretty 
well out of the running 
for a long time. 
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he had done so, despite the extraordinary cleverness 
of his latest beoks, even before his own death. He 
never quite won the weight-carrying votes; and ‘A 
Strange Story’ was about his last successful appeal 
to the numbers. Dickens, I suppose, has held his 
own pretty steadily, both as regards the quantity and 
the quality of the admiration and predilection bestowed 
upon him. It is less easy to trace the record of Thack- 
eray’s always lesser popularity. It has certainly not, 
as a whole, sunk ; that fact may be said to be proved 
to demonstration by the issue, as copyrights fell in, 
not merely of individual books, but of whole sets, con- 
taining a great deal of work which never has been, and 
hardly ever can be, in any wide sense popular. But 
whether it has grown in due proportion to the increase 
of reading and of the book-trade, is a point on which 
I am very uncertain. Nor is it pcssible to be much 
more positive as to the position of what I have called 
the weight-carrying vote. It is still very considerable ; 
the really competent critic, professional or amateur, who 
like Matthew Arnold ‘does not think Thackeray a 
great writer,’’ must be, as Matthew Arnold himself, by 
the usual irony of Fate, undoubtedly was, a slave of 
Caprice of one sort or another. But I rather doubt 
whether, if you could catch in a net the exceedingly 
undulating and diverse bedy of persons who intelli- 
gently like literature, and know something about it, 
and could poll them, the voters for Thackeray would 
be quite so numerous in proportion as they would have 
been hada similar precess been carried out, say, thirty 
years ago. At any rate, if there were a decrease it 


would not surprise me, for reasons which, except perhaps 


Richmond Thackeray, 
the father of the Novelist. 


Thackeray at the age of two, 
with his father and mother. 


From the water-colour by Chinnery in the possession of Lady Ritchie. 


by some future glances, it would be impertinent to 
give in this place. 

I need, however, hardly say that this test of popularity 
(that is to say,of general vogue at any particular moment) 
is, on any really critical estimate, merely curious and 
hardly in the least important. Nothing like sufficient 
time has passed for anything like a sufficient perspective 
to have been attained or established. Beginnings of 
centuries have often had a quaint habit, like other 
children, of regarding their immediate elders as removed 
from them by almost impassable gulfs. But the fact 
remains that every person who is still middle-aged, 
besides those who are no longer so, was an actual 
contemporary of Thackeray, and that while the 
general atmosphere, say of ‘My Novel”’ itself, has 
an indefinable but distinctly perceptible old-world- 
ness about it, large passages of ‘‘ The Newcomes” 
might, with the slightest change of mere “ furniture ” 
in slang, etc., have been written to-day. It must 
take another generation or two before men can—at 
least before most of them can—take even such a 
comparatively achromatic estimate as they can take 
(and this is by no means quite ‘‘dry-lighted’’) of 
Scott or Miss Austen, much less such a one as can be 
taken of Fielding; least of all such as can be taken 
of Milton or of Shakespeare. 

Nor will even Time himself always settle matters. 
Even now, it is not so very uncommon to hear the 
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from the upper places of the desert—you 
cannot expect the average reader to be content 
with, or even to perceive, this. But even the 
masterpieces themselves are not provided 
with many strictly popular qualities. A 
regular plot may seem to some of us a rather 
idle thing, within the reach of a pretty mean 
intellect, and hardly capable of giving satis- 
faction, save of the most banal kind, to an 
accomplished taste. But there are of course 
others who attach the highest critical im- 
portance to it, and a much larger number 
who, without any definitely critical views, 
think there ought to be something of the 
kind. Thackeray neither would, nor, I think, 
could, give anything of the sort. Life very 
rarely, if ever, gives these regular plots ; and 
Larkbeare. Thackeray followed Life as the sunflower 
follows the sun. As a matter of direct con- 
sequence, he would not or could not give 


The home of Thackeray's mother in Devonshire. 


young ass strain his innocent lungs in braying against very intricate plots, regular or irregular, and though 
Scott, against Miss Austen, against Fielding, against these are insucculent to not a few palates, and 
Milton, against even Shakespeare ; and it is said, pos positively disgusting to some, they are undoubtedly 
sibly with truth, that the reading of all classics, old and largely popular. After ‘“ Vanity Fair,’’ except in 
and new, is less than ever practised, either in the ‘Esmond ”’ he contented himself (at the bidding of 
choked and piecemeal education of youth, or amid Life again) with the most ordinary incident ; he never 
the idle racket of business and pleasure in later years. attempted bizarre or ornate style, elaborate pictorial 
We see indeed continual returns of engouement—of acci- _ descriptions, insinuation or proclamation of problems, 


dental or engineered fancy for this and that writer not 
of the present day. But they seldom last; and one 
does not even know that it is very desirable that they 
should. For all fashions are, as fashions, bad: though 


— -- -- 


to taken together, and as parts or symptoms of the endless 
revolutions of the unchanging human mind, they are 

rity almost always tolerable and sometimes relatively good. 
nt) Besides, Thackeray, though he may be made the object 
and of such engouement, is singularly ill suited for it. I have 
ient actually heard defenders of his use arguments which 
tive reminded me of that famous minister who askec, 
; of “D’ye think Powl knew Greek?” and I fancy the 
‘her expression on the countenances of the apostle and the 
ved novelist, if they heard the respective utterances, must 
fact have been not dissimilar. No: for the majority, 
zed, Thackeray never was a “greatest living novelist,”’ 
tual and, for the majority, he never will be a greatest dead 

the one. I should even doubt whether he will ever seem 

has one of the very greatest to any but a comparatively 
rid- small minority. 
es” To that minority—which perhaps, despite its com- 
re”’ parative smallness, has never been and never will be 
1ust contemptible—he has always seemed and will always 
—at seem of the very greatest, and perhaps to some of its 
h a members the very greatest of all. But before coming 
‘ake to the reasons of their appreciation, it will be fair to 
. of give those of the commoner depreciation. The extreme 
| be inequalities of his production—the painful wanderings 
ken in the wilderness before the Promised Land was reached =e 72 

—have been admitted ; and though in the novice-work 
ers. there were almost everywhere premonitions of the — 
the craftsmastery—though Canaan itself is always in sight From “The Thackeray Country,” by Lewis Melville. (A. & C. Black ) 
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meddling with topics or fashions of the day, or any 
other tricks of what may be called the “ fly-paper ” 
kind. 

And if, in this way, many 
veople did not find in him 
what they wanted, the same 
and many more also did 
find in him things that 
they did not want and did 
not understand. The ab- 
stract critical objection to 
the parabases, or addresses 
to the reader, has always 
seemed to me utterly unsound 
and not quite intelligible ; but 
I am fully prepared to ac- 
knowledge that there is a 
large number of people, un- 
pretentious and_ uncritical, 
-but not contemptible, who 
are honestly bored, provoked, 
or otherwise made uncom- 
fortable by them. I never 
forget the perfectly genuine 
remark (not to be brushed 
aside or sneered at) of such 
a person that “there is foo 
much in Thackeray ’’—a re- 
mark which does not apply merely to these abused 
digressions. And the “‘too much ”’ is not in quantity 
only. I should be prepared to admit that Thackeray 
is one of the most thoroughly undemocratic of writers, 
for all his curious political affichage of democratic 
principles. Although not in the least posing as a 
superior person himself (he would probably have been 
found more forgivable, or at least have imposed more, 
if he had), he is perpetually pointing out to every one 
of the forty (or is it now 
fifty ?) millions that he ts 
mostly a fool, and if not 
exactly a rascal, a poor 
creature as well. Now this 
is perfectly true; but few 
there are who like to be 
told of it, not in the form 
of pulpit warning or pam- 
phlet abuse—that is not much 
minded—but by a cunning 
process of artistic and in- 
evitable exhibition. He is 
always hitting people “on 
the angles of the moral 
oxygen ’’—angles which are 
as sensitive as funny-bones. 
He is, without being bookish, 
literary, and you must have 
something of letters your- 
self to understand him. He 
does not, like some famous 
writers who have sometimes 


W. M. Thackeray. 


From an oil painting by Frank Stone (1836) in the possession of Lady Ritchie. 


exchanged unpopularity for its opposite, flaunt “ ob- 
security,” and so tickle the vanity of those who 
think they have cleared him 
up. And yet only an ex- 
ceedingly superficial reader 
will find Thackeray super- 
ficial. Above all he is, 
beyond question or cavil, 
one of the greatest and, 
except Swift and Fielding, 
one of the most profuse users 
and masters of irony. And 
there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that not merely 
the average woman, as _ is 
so often said, but, to almost 
as great an extent, the 
average man, regards irony 
with a_ feeling which is 
always one of suspicion and 
discomfort, not unfrequently 
rising to something that is 
positive fear and is very 
like hatred. 

All these be truths, and 
the Devil’s Advocate need not 
adopt his client’s favour- 
ite weapon of not-truth in 
order even to add to them. But do they matter ? Do 
they interfere with the canonisation, now and for ever, 
of Thackeray as one of the very greatest of great 
English writers and (not to be unnecessarily conten- 


tious for the present) one of the very greatest of the 
far smaller body of great English novelists? Never, 
fora moment! On the head of ‘“ writing ”’ in the strict 
sense, indeed, things have actually improved of late 
years, as they usually do. A settled estimate of an 
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t, Hyde Park. 


Where Thackeray stayed with his mother in 1837. 
From ‘‘ The Thackeray Country,” by Lewis Melville. (A. & C. Black.) 
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author in the widest sense may (it has 
been said) never be reached, and always 
takes a long time to reach. But it is 
curious how often styles, which have been 
denounced as bad by short-sighted or 
pedantic critics at first appearance, have 
righted themselves in the eyes of succeed- 
ing generations. There is nothing which 
frightens critics more than novelty or 
unconventionality of style, but they soon 
get over it. The very censors, nowadays, 
who have allowed the parrot-cry of ‘‘ Sen- 
timentality ” to take the place with them 
of the older parrot-cry of “‘ Cynicism” 
are often good enough to acknowledge that 
Thackeray could write. But it would 
hardly be fulfilling the duty of this paper 
not to go on and inquire what he could 
write—what his contribution to English 
novel-writing and English literature is in 
substance as well as in form. 

Something has been said already as 
to what that contribution was nof— 
always, to fairly logical minds, the readiest way to 
apprehension if not to comprehension of what it 
was. But it would be pusillanimous, and in fact 
absurd, to keep to negatives; and the positive has 
been already foreshadowed. His contribution was that 
of the novelist proper ; that is to say, the depicting 
or re-creating of Life by imaginative presentment, 
but without the embellishments and the intoxication 
of poetry, or the factitious accessories of the drama, 
and with something less than the embellishments and 
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Photo by Walter Dexter. 


13, Great Coram Street, 
Bloomsbury, 
Where Thackeray lived from 1837 to 1840. 


From a drawing by D. Maclise, about 1835, in the possession of Major William H. Lambert. 
From ‘“‘ The History of Samuel Titmarsh,” Centenary Biographical Edition. (Smith, Elder.) 


accessories of romance, thcugh with something of these 
also. The art of novel-writing is not old—it is barely 
at the beginning of its third century, strictly speaking ; 
and already there has fallen, between Thackeray and 
that one of his predecessors who was most like him in 
kind and degree of greatness—Fielding—one of those 
curious veils which Time drops now and then, but at 
quite uncertain intervals, and through which we can only 
see darkly, and by a certain effort and calculation. 
Of the great English dealers with Life through fiction 
who are this side that veil, Scott, though he is still on 
the right side of it to all but very poor and unhappy 
optics, seems to have been partly entangled in its folds 
to some, and undoubtedly, pioneer as he was, and dealing 
as he did mainly with romance itself and with past 
times, gives only partial play to the actually inti- 
mate knowledge of pure Life that he possessed. Miss 
Austen, almost as absolutely lifelike as Thackeray, has, 
we are told, her lifelikeness obscured by a partly obso- 
lete style, and she certainly limited and ‘“ miniatured ” 
her presentments. Bulwer—our pink friend’s “ greatest 
living novelist ’’—did know Life; but he chose to 
adulterate his knowledge to an intolerable degree with 
all sorts of conventions, tricks, fashions. Dickens 
knew it better—in flashes indeed perfectly; but he, 
again, chose to subordinate his knowledge, itself very 
partial, to a perpetual glamour of comic or tragic fantasy 
—not real at all—as well as to worse things, such as 
political and social prejudice and crotchet, teasing 
mannerisms of style, hampering disqualifications of 
literary and other ignorance. Charles Reade, a genius 
certainly, never could get that genius into any organic 
condition, and latterly hampered and choked it by 
flinging on and into it masses of superfluous information. 
Charlotte Bronté, a genius likewise, had too short and 
cramped an existence, too narrow an experience, too 
little critical faculty, and perhaps a temper none too 
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genial. George Eliot bound herself to the schools j ma 
and the systems till she became little more than 
a mere eyeless grinder at the mill with scientific 
slaves. And the late Mr. George Meredith, him- 
self a novelist, be it remembered, of the ’fifties, 
handed over in no dissimilar way his subtle and 
eccentric but real life-knowledge as a familiar 
spirit to jargon and play to coterie-galleries, 
and subtle cobweb-spinning to catch the flies of 
foolish cleverness. It would be absurd to say 
with the poet that in this case as in another 


| 


‘‘everywhere 
The Knights came foiled from the great quest,” 
for all these and some others did great things 
and achieved great adventures. But none of 
them ever quite mastered the problem, the quest 
of the novelist proper—which is the presentation 
and criticism, without wandering from it or 


adding to it, of human Life and character by 
r. the way of fiction. 

Thackeray did. That he saw Life whole is 
not true. Who has, in the words of the great 


se Platonic conclusion, “except. God’’? Not 

ly Sophecles, certainly; that, with all respect to 

B: Mr. Arnold, is absurd. Of even Shakespeare, 

ad near as he has come to it, it is well to remember 

in that Dryden (with that critical finger of his 

se which was unerring when he would let it be 

at so) pointed Shakespeare out as “ the most com- 

ly prehensive soul.’’ His universality is compara- os : 

William Makepeace Thackeray, age thirty-six. 

a. tive, Is indeed superlative , but it is not absolute. From a drawing by Count D’Orsay, in 1848, in the possession of Major H. Lambert. 

on So, and much more so, there are parts of Life From “ Contributions to Punch,” Vol. I1., Centenary Biographical Edition. (Smith, Flder.) 

on which Thackeray does not touch: large parts, some 

py may say ; most interesting parts, others; even the best he does touch—after he has attained his majority at 
ds parts,some. So beit; he was human. But the almost least—is he ever uzlifelike, as, from different reasons 
ng superhuman thing abovt him is that in nothing that —_ and indifferent manners, all the great rivals and contem- 
ist poraries mentioned above 
writer with whom I am 
AS, acquainted, save Shake- 
0- speare himself, and no other 
novelist at all, has this 
st infallible and almost divine 
to power of infusing life—life 
th absolute and quintessential 
ns —into every human figure 
1e, that he creates, or that he 
ry even touches for a moment- 
sy ary purpose. It is a power 
as | which seems specially to 
ng belong to ironists—Lucian 
of * seems to me to have had 
us : more of it than any ancient 
Lic —yet there is always a 
Dy + danger of theirmisusing it,as 
n. panes Swift certainly did to some 
ad extent. But Thackeray did 
00 The Sedan Chair. not. {The two parrot-cries 
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Pen meets his first love.—Pendennis. . Ethel and Pen visit the Charterhouse.—The Newcomes. 


FOUR SCENES IN THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 


Drawn by Harry Furniss. From the Centenary Edition de Luxe of the Works of Thackeray, (Macmillan.) 
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ery of “Cynic!” and the new one of ‘ Sentimental- 
iat |’'—are actually testimonies to the fact : for those 
who utter them unconsciously say, ‘‘ This cynicism, this 
sentimentalism, touches us too much on the raw—is 
too true to life, and therefore too contrary to what we 
should like life to be.” 

Some people hold that the novel, having come late, 
will complete the old joke by going early—that it has 
not, like poetry and drama and romance, deep enough 
roots to last. I do not know ; Iam a critic, not a pro- 


phet. But, as a critic, I know that the greatest things 
and persons in literature never die and are never ex- 
celled in themselves. And whether the novel goes or 
stays, I am pretty sure that Thackeray will never lose, 
with those who can see, his position (with only the 
limits noted above) as the Master of Life in the creation 
of novel-character. Periods which themselves allow 
the absolute to be obscured by the temporary Life may 
overlook or under-value him ; but Time and Life and 
he will abide together. 


THACKERAY AND THACKERAY’S LONDON. 


By Lewis MELVILLE. 


\ ORN at Calcutta on July 18, 1811, 
William Makepeace 


Thackeray was sent home 
at an early age, and, after 
being taught the rudi- 
ments of education at 
private schools at South- 
ampton and Chiswick, he 
went to the Charterhouse 
School, then under the 
headmastership of Dr. 
Russell. 
mained until he was nearly 


Initial drawn by Thackeray. There he re- 


From ** Pendennis.” The Oxford 
Thackeray. (Frowde.) 


seventeen, when he came 
away less distinguished for scholarship than for certain 
gifts of parody and caricature. His father had died in 
India in 1815, and his mother had since married Major 
Henry Carmichael Smyth, of the Bengal Engineers, 
who, after returning to England with his wife, for a 
while was Governor of Addiscombe College, and pre- 
sently settled down at Larkbeare, a house on the 
confines of Ottery St. Mary-~a village that figures in 
“ Pendennis ” as Clavering St. Mary. For some nine 
months after leaving the Charterhouse, Thackeray 
studied privately at Larkbeare, reading with his step- 
father, and perhaps also with some curate who may 
have been the prototype of the Rev. Mr. Smirke ; 
and then, in February, 1821, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he occupied rooms in the Great 
Court, opposite the Master’s Lodge, and on the left of 
the Great Gate, under those once occupied by Newton. 
He came down from Cambridge in June of the following 
year, without having taken a degree, and having been 
there, as at school before, more of a social than an 
academic success. A minor Grand Tour followed, 
during which, while staying at Weimar, he had an 
interview with “ grand old Goethe”; and, after his 
return to England, in the autumn of 1831, he entered 
himself as a student of the Middle Temple, read (or 
made pretence of reading) law with one Taprell at 


Hare Court, and rented the chambers at No. 2, Brick 
Court that once had been occupied by Goldsmith. 
For Thackeray, as earlier for Benjamin Disraeli, the 
law had no attractions, and when he came of age, in 
spite of his mother’s protest, he abandoned it. He felt 
justified in following his inclinations because on attain- 
ing his majority he came into a sum of money as to 
the amount of which the authorities differ, but which 
certainly brought in an income of not less than five 
hundred a year. Thackeray, however, soon lost most 
of his patrimony. Some of it went to pay the debts he 
had incurred at the University; more went into the 
pockets of his associates at the card-table; and a con- 
siderable portion was scuttled in that Indian bank 
failure that suggested the Bundelkund Bank incident 
in ‘* The Newcomes.”” It was, therefore, necessary for 
Thackeray to earn money, but it was not easy to see 


Photo by Walter Dexter. 


16 (formerly Young 
Street, Kensington, 
Where Thackeray lived when he was writing ‘‘ Vanity Fair” and ‘* Pendennis.’ 
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W. M. Thackeray. 
From a pencil sketch by Richard Doyle. 
From ‘“ The Life of Thackeray,” by Lewis Melville. (John Lane.) 


in what way it was to be made. He would not return 
to the study of the law, he was too old for the services, 
and neither the church nor medicine attracted him: 
the professions of art and letters alone were open to 
him, and these are not usually regarded as avenues to 
wealth. A chance decided his choice. He happened 
to know “‘ Alphabet ” Bayley, who had just started a 
weekly paper, the National Standard and Journal of 
Literature, Science, Music, Theatricals, and the Fine 
Arts. To this periodical Thackeray contributed early 
in its career ; soon he bought it, and for seven or eight 
months edited it, and poured into its columns reviews, 
stories, verses, articles, and drawings, not any of them, 
it must be confessed, of any particular merit. When 
his finances could no longer stand the strain of the 
weekly losses—for the paper never paid its way—the 
publication was stopped. The story of this unfortunate 
venture may be read in ‘“ Lovel the Widower.” 
Journalism seeming to the young man to be, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘not hoverandabuvremunerative,” he 
turned to painting, in the pursuit of which, however, 
he was not more successful. He studied for a while 
at Paris under Brine and Gros, but none of his paintings 
have come down to the present generation, though a 
few of his later water-colour sketches have been pre- 
served. In the spring of 1836 he was summoned by 


Major Carmichael Smyth to London to assist at the 
discussion of a project to establish a paper that should 
advocate the ballot, triennial parliaments, the freedom 
of the press, and religious liberty and equality ; and, 
the scheme maturing, he returned to Paris as the corre- 
spondent of the Constitutional at a salary of £400 a 
year. On the strength of this he married; about a 
year later the paper was abandoned. This indirectly 
was Thackeray’s salvation, though at the moment it 
must have seemed to him nothing less than a dire 
disaster. It forced him to make money at once, and, 
following the line of least resistance, he entered upon 
the thorny path of literature which he was to tread 
for the rest of his life. Owing to his wife being con- 
nected with Barnes, he was enabled to boil some pots 
in the Times, and, through Maginn, whose acquaintance 
he had made in Paris, he became a contributor to 
Fraser's Magazine. In these, his ’prentice days, he 
did work that attracted the favourable attention of 
good judges. Among his earliest writings were ‘‘ The 
Yellowplush Correspondence ”’ (1837-8), and ‘ Major 
Gahagan’s Reminiscences ” (1838-9), both of which 
humorous works were at once pirated in the United 
States; in 1840 ‘‘Catherine’’ appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine ; and in the next year ‘‘ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond”; in 1844 the best of all his earlier works 
ran through the same periodical, ‘‘ The Luck of Barry 
Lyndon.” This story, which is now generally accepted 
as a masterpiece of irony, attracted no notice from the 
public ; and it was only with the publication about 
a year later of ‘“‘ The Snobs of England”’ in Punch that 
its author became widely known. It was the success 
of this series of sketches that induced Thackeray to 
take up a discarded idea for a novel to be entitled 
“Pencil Sketches of English Society,” and to publish 
it in monthly numbers—in this following the fashion 
of Dickens and Lever—as ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”” Before the 
story had run its course the author had “arrived.” He 
became at once a literary lion, and, unlike most literary 
lions, he had come to stay. His subsequent career was 
a path of roses, and the public and society combined 
to worship him from this time until that fatal Christmas 
Eve of 1863 when, at the early age of fifty-two, he 
passed away. A great deal of sympathy has from 
time to time been expressed for Thackeray’s struggles, 
but to the present writer this does not seem called 
for. From the time he returned to England after the 
failure of the Constitutional newspaper, Thackeray 
always earned a sufficient income, and within twelve 
years of his becoming a professional writer he was at 
the top of the literary tree. 

Of all novelists of the nineteenth century Thackeray 
is, par excellence, the novelist of the London of the 
well-to-do ; and it would doubtless be possible—and 
at some future time may well be done—to reconstruct 
from his pages the life, in early and mid Victorian 
days, of the middle and upper classes in the metropolis. 
Thackeray was in many ways cosmopolitan, but he 
was at heart as arrant a cockney as ever was born 


within sound of Bow bells. He loved his London and 
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A bit of old Chelsea. —The Bedford Row Conspiracy. 


.—English Humorists. 


Thackeray at the grave of Goldsmith 
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From the Centenary Edit’on de Luxe of the Works of Thackeray. 
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Thackeray in his study 
at Onslow Square. 
From a painting by E. M. Ward. 


From “Esmond.” The Oxford Thackeray, edited by Professor Saintsbury. (Frowde.) 


knew it as well as most men; but his 
London, it must be confessed, did not cover 
the entire area of the capital. With the City 
he had but little acquaintance, of the East 
End he knew nothing, and little more of the 
suburbs, save those directly west of Ken- 
sington Church. He knew the west-central 
district because he lived for a time in Great 
Coram Street, and the Temple he both knew 
and loved; but the West End was_ his 
beat, from the Garrick Club, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, to Holland House ; and May- 
fair and St. James’s were the quarters in 
which he delighted. 

Thackeray’s interest in London, however, 
was not so much topographical as human: 
it was not in perambulating its highways 
and byways that he found his pleasure, but 
in the people that lived in its houses and 
thronged its thoroughfares. It is difficult to 
recall descriptions of places in his novels: 
yet with sure touch he always gave the 
correct atmosphere to any district he in- 
troduced. That Thackeray knew his limi- 
tation there can be no doubt, for he made 
fun of himself in this respect. “If you 


want to travel, my poor Spec,” he makes 
the Rev. Frank Whitestock address him, 
when he is setting out upon his “ Travels 
in London,” “you should not be trusted 
very far beyond Islington. It is certain that 
you can describe a tea-kettle better than a 
pyramid.” He also knew his gift, which was 
to observe people, and utilised it to the full, 
as all his readers are aware. Wherever he 
went he kept his eyes open, and his wonder- 
ful powers of insight enabled him to observe 


more clearly than others. Where the ordi- 


nary man saw a grumpy old retired officer he 
saw Major Pendennis ; where the ordinary man 
saw an unscrupulous adventurer, he saw Miss 
Rebecca Sharp; where the ordinary man saw 
a disreputable Irishman, he saw Captain 
Costigan. Often he read into people more than 
there was in them, but when he turned his 
experience to account what he put into them 
never made them impossible, and it would be 
difficult indeed to select from the hundred of 
characters in his works, major and minor, any 
that are so unduly exaggerated as to be un- 
true to life. Though so many of us pass them 
by with unseeing eyes, his characters are to 
be met with every day. To quote from one 
of the very interesting ‘‘Artist’s Prefaces” 
which Mr. Harry Furniss is contributing to his 
edition of the novelist’s works : 

“Costigans will not disappear when Home 
Rule is granted. Claverings and Altamonts are 


walking about London, and occasionally can be 
sketched in the dock at Bow Street ; and as for 
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Facsimile Page of the MS. of ‘‘ Denis Duval,” 


The unfinished novel Thackeray was writing at the time of his death. 


In the possess‘on of his daughter, Lady Ritchie. 
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From a crayon drawing by E. GOODWYN LEWIS, formerly in the 
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and brought away with him 
material for some chapters 
of the as yet undreamt-of 
novel of Pendennis.” His 
proprietorship of the Na- 
tional Standard brought him 
into touch with journalism ; 
and his connection with 
the Constitutional was the 
means of introducing him 
to several of the leading 
Radical politicians of the 
day, notably Sir James 
Molesworth—the Bullers he 
had known earlier, and 
before he came of age 
had absented himself from 
Taprell’s to go down into 
Cornwall to canvass for 
Charles Buller, who was 
standing for Liskeard in the 
“Liberal interest. When he 
was studying art in London 
he made many acquaint- 
ances, who doubtless fur- 
nished him subsequently 
with characters that figure 
in certain chapters of ‘‘ The 
Newcomes ”; and his stay 
at Paris broadened his 
mind, for there he acquired 
Wecpore House a knowledge of another 
Cuiswick MALL - literature and another na- 
FredAdcock tionality, with its different 


Walpole House, the Original of Miss PinKerton’s Academy. 


‘‘While the present century was in its teens . . 


manners and customs and 
ways of thought. With 


. there drove up to the great iron gate of Mixs Pinkerton’s academy for 


s and Germany he 
young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large family coach "—the Sedley coach, come to fetch Amelia from school.— Vanity Fair. Germans y 


Major Pendennis, you will find him—at least I did—in his 
Club in Pall Mall. Pendennises and Warringtons still have 
chambers in the Temple, only they do not wear long hair 
and whiskers. The barber has done more to alter the 
Thackeray types than the tailor.” 

Fashions in hair and in clothes come and go, but human 
nature never alters, and Thackeray’s creations are 
to-day still as true to life as when he wrote “ Vanity 
Fair”? more than sixty years ago. 

When Thackeray settled in London as a professional 
man of letters, he had already touched life at more 
points than most young men of six-and-twenty who 
look to their pen to provide them with a livelihood, 
and in so far he was better equipped than his contem- 
poraries for the struggle. He had entered London life 
through the gates open to the upper middle-class. He 
came of a well-to-do family of Anglo-Indian officials, 
civil and military, and among his connections found 
men who could sit for Colonel Newcome and James 
Binnie. The Charterhouse supplied him with a know- 
ledge of public-school life ; and his residence. at Cam- 
bridge, of course, largely increased his circle of acquaint- 
ances. There he found the prototype of Major Dobbin, 


had previously familiarised 
himself. The Temple had been the means of his meeting 
with many young lawyers and numerous journalists of 
the better (social) class. There it was that he acquired 
some knowledge of Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon, which 
not only furnished him with a character-sketch bearing 
the name of these two worthies, but which also gave him 
the idea for a section of ‘‘ The Yellowplush Correspond- 
ence.” He also, in the days when he was supposed to be 
studying law, as again some years later, was introduced 
to the mixed society of those places of entertainment out 
of which eventually the music-halls of to-day developed, 
the “ Cyder Cellars,” the ‘‘ Coal-Hole,” and “ Evans’s.” 
What use he made of his acquaintance with these 
haunts of dubious resorts all readers of “‘ Pendennis ” 
and ‘“‘ The Newcomes”’ are aware. To club-land he 
had the entrée in early life, having been elected a 
member of the Garrick when he came of age, and there, 
at this his favourite club, he met the undoubted original 
of Foker. In his thirtieth year he became a member 
of the Reform Club, and it is generally supposed that 
it was at this club he found most of the Snobs whom 
he so calmly dissected. It has been said that he saw 
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Little-Anown Drawings by Thackeray, from a sKetch-book in the British Museum. 


Two of the illustrations in “ Ballads and Contributions to Punch.” 


in every man a snob, and it is certain that this particular 
work is not vastly popular: how can it be popular 
when every reader who is not eaten up with self-satis- 
faction sees in one snob or the other some traits of his 
personal character ?, No man likes to have the mirror held 
up to his own nature. 

Thackeray, then, returned to London with several 
qualifications for the work that henceforth was to be 
his—a knowledge of life as it was lived in the upper 
middle-class, and in literary, journalistic, artistic, 
Bohemian, and club circles; with three languages at 
his command, and an acquaintance with the world 
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a 


Sketch by Thackeray in the margin of 
his unfinished MS. of ‘“‘ Denis Duval.” 


The Oxford Thackeray, edited by Professor Saintsbury. (Frowde.) 


that every intelligent rolling-stone gathers. How wise 
he was in the ways of the world every one knows from 
the sane, kindly week-day sermons which he de- 
livered under the titles of ‘‘ Mr. Brown’s Letters to a 
Young Man about Town” and the “ Prose Papers,’ 
which together make up a little volume that should be 
placed in the hands of every lad about to be launched 
upon life. So clearly did he see into humanity in its 
depths, that there must be many who feel as Edward 
FitzGerald did when he wrote that his friend’s books 
were terrible: ‘I look at them on the shelf,” he said, 
“and am half afraid to touch them.” 


A Thackeray Drawing of Himself. 
From “Contributions to Punch,” Vol. IL, C y Biographical Edition. 
(Smith, Elder.) 
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As has; been said, with 
the publication of “ Vanity 
Fair’? Thackeray became 
a personage, and he took 
his place in Society (with a 
capital S) as one of the 
leading representatives of 
letters. London Society of 
the ’fifties differed greatly 
from the London Society of 
the present time. It was 
not so close a borough as 
when George IV. was King, 
but its gates were not then 
thrown open to admit nearly 
every one who had money 
enough to entertain it : one 
had to have, as_ Disraeli 
put it, a title, a génius, 
or a million—and a million 
in the ‘fifties was a vastly 
rarer thing than now. To- 
day there is still a section 
of Society which demands 
from all that enter good 
breeding, but the Society of 
the newspapers is merely 
a circle of plutocrats and = Photo 4y London Stereoscopic Co. 
those who hang on to the 
coat-tails of plutocrats. 
Society in the ‘fifties was still a comparatively small 
body, most of the members of which knew each other 


and were connected by 
marriage, and of this select 
coterie Thackeray was soon 
made free. There, as else- 
where, he provided 
with incidents, and in his 
published letters it may be 
read how this suggested a 
scene and that a chapter for 
a book. Society extended 
his horizon, as every clever 
man’s horizon is extended 
when he meets a fresh set 
of people, whether aristo- 
cratic or plebeian. Thack- 
eray did not want to meet 
a duke to enable him to 
draw aduke : before he met 
a marquis he had drawn 
Lord Steyne with as sure a 
hand as Trollope drew his 
bishops without ever having 
held converse with any 
member of the clerical hier- 
archy higher than a rural 
dean. What he did want 
was the dining out, and the 
wines, the lights, the bright 
conversation, and, above all, 
the flattery : these things it 
was that in his later days when he was _weary gave 
him the necessary stimulus. 


W. M. Thackeray. 


One of the latest photographs taken of him. 


FOGAZZARO: AN IMPRESSION.* 


By 


SQUARE-SHOULDERED, thick-set man, below 
medium height, with a pale mobile face and a 
shock of grey, almost white, hair and alert, keen, and 
extraordinarily expressive eyes, which seem to mirror 
every fleeting emotion of a highly strung sensitive 
nature—such is Fogazzaro as I remember seeing him 
more than a year ago in the garden of his beautiful 
villa at Montegalda, about ten miles from Vicenza. 
My first impression, I confess, was one of surprise, 
almost of disappointment. At a first glance this 
sturdily built, elderly man seemed so ordinary, the 
reality contrasted so oddly with the imaginary portrait 
which I had pictured to myself. I had anticipated a 
more striking and dramatic figure, with something 
of the grand manner, and perhaps a hint of the patri- 
archal dignity of Tolstoy. Indeed, there is a real 
similarity between Fogazzaro and Tolstoy, but a simi- 
larity in mind and soul history rather than in manner 
or physique. But if my first impression was one of 
momentary disappointment, the author of ‘‘ The Saint”’ 
had hardly spoken before I was fascinated by his won- 


Brock. 


derful eyes. Most men’s faces are masks, Fogazzaro’s 
Was a mirror ; and the most expressive features of a 
singularly expressive face were his eyes, nervously bright 
and alert and reflecting every passing shade of emotion. 

Fogazzaro was a restless and elusive man. By tempera- 
ment he was shy and something of a recluse, but his 
restlessness prevented him staying long anywhere. Be- 
sides his house in Rome, he had at least three villas in 
different parts of northern Italy, and moved frequently 
from onetoanother. He readily accorded me permission 
to see him, but the difficulty of finding him made me 
despair of a meeting. At last I learned from a mutual 
friend, for Fogazzaro himself rarely answered letters, 
that he was staying for a few ways at Montegalda. A 
hasty journey from Rome brought me to Vicenza late 
at night, only to find that a pilgrimage had filled the 
limited hotel accommodation of the picturesque old 
town to overflowing. At last I secured an attic in an 
unpretending and amazingly uncomfortable inn. But 
next morning, when the innkeeper discovered that I was 
going to see i] Senatore, the whole resources of the 


* NotEe.—This article was written a few weeks before the death of Fogazzaro. 
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establishment were put at my disposal. The landlord 
apologised for not being able to drive me himself, and 
the crazy victoria and the patched harness enjoyed the 
rare luxury of being polished and dusted. Even the 
tired and bony horse seemed to realise the importance 
of the occasion and simulated an unwonted briskness. 
It was a beautiful morning, one of those rare golden 
days of autumn when the dying summer makes a last 
effort, and the warmth of the sun banishes for the 
moment the thought of the coming winter. As I drove 
along the straight high-road, raised, as is usual in North 
Italy, several feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain, I passed many little groups of peasants gathering 
the vintage. All round me stretched a great fertile 
plain, cultivated to the last inch, with here and there 
a deserted villa with gardens running to waste and 
quaintly melancholy statuary, such as d’Annunzio 
describes so vividly in ‘‘I] Fuoco.’ In the distance the 
hills, veiled in a blue haze, formed a fitting frame to the 
beauty of the landscape. Certainly no man could wish 
for a more beautiful setting to his home than Fogazzaro 
enjoyed at Montegalda. 

Our conversation opened with what might have been 
an awkward blunder on my part. My Italian is sadly 
limited, but as I did not know what other languages 
Fogazzaro spoke, I felt compelled to address him in 


2, Palace Green, Kensington, 


Where Thackeray died in 1863. 
From “ The Thackeray Country,” by Lewis Melville. (A. & C, Black.) 


Italian. As he came across the lawn to greet me, I 


bowed and murmured, “‘ J/ famoso autore del Santo?” 


The moment I had spoken I realised that famoso means 
not ‘‘famous,’”’ but “ notorious,” but my host, taking 
the blunder in good part, laughed merrily and put me 
at my ease at once. I found that though he under- 
stood and read English easily, he did not care to 
speak it ; so we arranged that he should speak French 
and I English. I asked him how “ Leila” (then un- 
named) was progressing, but he would tell me nothing. 
He explained that he was so sensitive to criticism that 
the mere idea that the plan of an unfinished book was 
being discussed by others crippled his imagination at 
once. He would begin to anticipate criticism ,and the work 
seemed to be passing out of hiscontrol. His freedom of 
design was checked and his inspiration ceased. Till the 
last word of the last revise was reached the secret was not 
to be divulged to a soul. He did not say so implicitly, 
but I gathered that every line was carefully revised and 
that much of the first draft was completely re-written. 
He confessed to being a slow worker, and that he could 
not write at all except in complete quiet and seclusion. 
In Rome he wrote little, if at all, but once he set to work 
he concentrated on it to the complete exclusion of 
everything else. 

The writing of “ Leila’’ was much interrupted by 
the part the Senate played in the sensational Nasi trial. 
But it must not be supposed because Fogazzaro was a 
senator, that he wasa keen politician. The Italian Senate 
is a nominated body composed of men of gocd social 
position who have distinguished themselves in public, 
but not necessarily in political, life. Still, the author 
of ‘‘ The Saint " took his political duties seriously enough 
to allow them to interfere a good deal with his literary 
activity. Fortunately, he was a man of considerable 
wealth, as wealth goes in Italy, and the pecuniary 
success of his books was a matter of indifference to him. 
Indeed, he refused to touch the profits of ‘‘ The Saint,” 
and intended to devote them to founding a course of 
modernist lectures, but the scheme was vetoed by the 
Vatican. Remembering that ‘‘ The Saint” had been 
placed on the Index, a decree which its author accepted 
without protest, even to the extent of withdrawing the 
Italian edition, I could not ask him the question, which 
all the “ intellectuals’ of Italy were asking, What is to be 
the fate of modernism in Italy ? But of one thing the 
interview convinced me,that whatever might be the fate of 
modernism, the revolt against the Papacy would never 
have been led by Fogazzaro. Up toa point he was singu- 
larly like Tolstoy. Like Tolstoy, he had been a man of 
the world, and he had tasted the pleasures of the world, 
and like Tolstoy he experienced a great spiritual change. 
But he was not the stuff of which great ascetics or great 
popular leaders are made. He might inspire new ideas, 
but he was never the man to lead a great cause. He was 
too nervous, too sensitive, too highly strung, to stand 
the shocks of a conflict with a great ecclesiastical 
power. His was emphatically the creative and artistic 
temperament, he had nothing of the driving force of 
the rebel or the missionary. 
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I found Fogazzaro keenly interested in English 
literature. His house was full of English books, among 
which I noted particularly a well-worn copy of Browning 
and some of the prophetic fantasies of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
whose semi-scientific books have excited far more 
attention on the Continent than in England. I was 
asked also what circulation d’Annunzio’s books enjoyed 
in England, and Fogazzaro showed a manifest pleasure 
at hearing that the sale of ‘‘ The Saint” in its English 
edition had far exceeded that of anyother translation from 


modern Italian literature. He was a big man, but like 
all great artists very human. Simple and domesticated 
in his tastes, he loved to live surrounded by his 
family ; and except when he was hard at work on a 
new book, his manner of life was very much that of an 
English country gentleman. But with all his frank 
simplicity of manner it was impossible to be in his 
company without feeling the impress of a great per- 
sonality. He was a fascinating figure, delightful to meet 
and impossible to forget. 


“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL, I9II. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a scparate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should 
be forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 
‘The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad, except in the case of 
competition No. 2; answers from foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 1, 3 and 4 (the subjects of these being the 


same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated wpon after the date oj their receipt. 


I.—A Prize or Har A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


II.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best description of a first ride in a motor-car, 
in not more than thirty lines of verse parodying 
the style of Poe’s poem “ The Bells.”’ 


TIl.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review in not more than one hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


IV.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 


I.—The PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is awarded to K. 
FIsHER, of 25, Cape Road, Warwick, for the 
following : 


SOUND BUSINESS. By Apert E, Butt. (Cassell.) 


‘Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 
‘Show me first your penny.’ ” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


We also select for printing : 


GREED. By Marte Connor LEIGHTON. (Ward, Lock.) 


‘* The carpenter said nothing but 
Cut us another slice.” 
Lewis CaRROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 


{Rose C. Canning, 22, St. Mary Street, Kirkcudbright, 
N.B.) 


THE HUSBAND’S STORY. By Davin GRAHAM PHILLIPs. 
(Appleton & Co.) 


““T may have said that I’ve been dining here, 
When as a fact 1 have been dining there ; 
I may have said with A, when ’twas with B, 
I may have said with him, when ’twas with her.” 


W. S. GrrBert, The Palace of Truth. 
(Frances Innocent, 83, Brixton Road, London, S.W.) 


THE THIRD WIFE. By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. (Stanley 
Paul.) 


“And thrice my peace was slain.” 
EDWARD Youna, Night Thoughis. 
(Josephine Gregory, 3, Oak Villas, Bradford.) 


THE SIMPLE LIFE LIMITED. By Danrer Cuaucer. (John 
Lane.) 


“Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Lord forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust.” 


Keats, Lamia, Part II. 
(Mrs. E. M. MacGregor, 2, Chetwynd Road, Oxton, 
Cheshire.) 


TALES OF THE UNEASY. By Vio.ret Hunt. (Heinemann.) 


“He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust, 

He couldn't ha’ told you nuther.”’ 


J. R. Lt, Biglow Papers. 


(William Morriss, 15, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield.) 


II.—Results in this Competition for not more than 
eight lines on Thackeray, in view of his ap- 
proaching Centenary, have been plentiful but 
rather disappointing. The best of the verses 
sent in speak of Thackeray’s fame as having 
endured for a hundred years, which of course is 
anerror. After careful consideraticn we have 
divided the Prize and are sending Two Books 
to J. RicHarD ELLaway, of Lynmoor, Basing- 
stoke, and Two Books to the Rev. Epwin C. 

LANSDOWNE, of The Manse, Derby Road, South 

Woodford, N.E. Of the other verses received, 

many are careless and pointless, but good 

examples have also been sent by W. M. Lodge 
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(Upper Norwood), John P. Wynne (Manchester), 
Kate Capper (Saffron Walden), Charles Webb 
(King’s Lynn), Emily Kington (Brighton), 
Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), A. H. M. Savers 
(Sheffield), F. B. Bull (Oxford), Miss J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. Sims (Boxmoor), 
David Whitelaw (Paisley), Miss E. A. Pearson 
(Fleet), William Morriss (Sheffield), S. A. Doody 
(Boscombe), Miss A. M. Weir (Arbroath), 
Miss Watson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Carrie Lewis 
(Brixton), Mildred Emerson (Barnard Castle), 
and Alex Lawson (Edinburgh). 


{1I.—The PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Miss KATE LEE, of 29, Butler Avenue, 
Harrow, for the following : 


VALLEY CAPTIVES. By R. Macautay. (Murray.) 


The interest of Miss Macaulay’s story is both psychological 
and dramatic. The captives in the secluded Welsh valley are 
prisoners of their own temperaments. The story of the rela- 
tions between the obtuse young Bodgers and the sensitive 
Vallon children, cruelty on one side engendering hatred and 
fear on the other, makes tragic reading. The analysis of poor 
Tudor’s hideous nervous suffering is pitilessly clever, as also 
is that of Joanna’s concentrated hate. There is much delicate 
writing, exquisite peetry and insight in the book—-but one hates 
the Bodgerses, though the moral is that one should not 
do so. 


Among the best of the many other reviews received 
are 


W. M. Thackeray. 


From a drawing by D. Maclise (1833) in the possession of the Garrick Club. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Club Committee. 
From the Oxford Thackeray. (Frowde ) 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. 
(Methuen.) 


By MARTIN SWAYNE. 


The plot of this sparkling novel is as striking as its title. Lord 
Richard is desirous of wedding a wealthy heiress, and the de- 
scription of the proposal, which took place in the lion-house at 
the Zoo, is delightfully humorous, but not more so than the 
account of his lordships fulfilment of the unusual condition 
made by his prospective bride. The quaint and original ideas 
expressed in the gay and clever talk of the other characters 
make fascinating reading and should ensure the popularity of 
this charming book. 


(Florence L. Stephens, Coomberry, Bodmin.) 


IN THE HANDS OF THE POTTER. By Haro.tp BEcBIr. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Perhaps no greater tribute can be paid to Mr. Begbie’s new 
book than to say that it is an absolutely worthy companion to 
“ Broken Earthenware.’ The stories composing this new book 
differ from those in “‘ Broken Earthenware,”’ in that they are 
chiefly stories concerning women; and also, as the author 
puts it, ‘“‘ They are instances of conversion, but not of sudden, 
violent, and passionate conversion.’ The book provides further 
convincing evidence of the reality of spiritual miracle in our 
day. Whilst a simple Gospel performs such miracles of 
saving power, controversies and quibblings on its origins and 
doctrines can do no great harm. 


(H. M. Creswell Payne, ‘‘ Parkwoon,”’ Roche, Cornwall.) 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. By Htrarre BELLoc AnD CECIL 
CHESTERTON. (Stephen Swift.) 

Though this is a dual authorship we can distinguish the pre- 
dominant partner. It was a bad day for literature when Mr. 
Belloc went to St. Stephen’s, it was a good day for both when 
he refrained from repeating the calamity. We regard this effort 
as similar to that of a dog shaking itself after a plunge into water, 
as much as to say, “‘ I’m glad I’m out of it again.”’ In view of 
Mr. Belloc’s brilliant reputation, largely made through his 
volumes dealing with a subject he has made his own—French 
Revolution—we shall do well to treat this twin-souled contribu- 
tion as mere “‘ letting-o‘f steam.” 


(A. H. Mannington Sayers, 18, Taptonville Read, 
Sheffield.) 


PAM THE FIDDLER. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
(T. Werner Laurie.) 


This story is as breezy and full of life as the northern moors 
in which the scene is laid. Keenest admiration must perforce 
be felt for those brave yeomen who were true to their faith, 
though their lealty meant persecution and death. The Court 
intrigues of Elizabeth’s time are touched upon skilfully, and the 
glamour of romance aroused by the ‘*Scots Queen” is con- 
vincingly enthusiastically depicted. How Pam _ the 
Fiddler and Patience, his daughter, come to be concerned 
with the affairs of the two Queens must be left to the reader to 
discover, and he will be richly rewarded ! 


(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. 
(Longmans.) 


By J. W. Mackar. 


Both the student and the general reader will appreciate 
‘* Lectures on Greek Poetry,’’ because Mr. Mackail writes for all 
lovers of literature. He gives a delightfully inspiring chapter on 
Homer, and a most enlightening one on Sophocles and the drama. 
We should have liked a chapter on Eschylus, but perhaps the 
Sophoclean plays need more interpretation. One is charmed 
with the delicacy of Mr. Mackail’s touch in writing of Sappho, 
and with his sympathetic treatment of Theocritus, the master 
of lyrical poetry. Lovers of literature should read “ Lectures on 
Greek Poetry’; it will open a new world to them. 


(Miss E. Moore, Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool.) 


We also specially commend the reviews sent in by 
Theresa Herrman (Portsmouth), Miss IL. Mugford 
(Sutton-at-Hone), Miss A. Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), 
W. M. Lodge (Norwood), Miss Van der Pant (Folkestone), 
Alice Gibbs (Wooburn Green), E. J. Notcutt (Holland 
Park), Adam Miller (Leeds), Maurice A. McDermott 
(Oxon.), Miss A. Clarke (High Wycombe), Margaret 
Carter (Birmingham), Ivan Adair (Dublin), C. H. Abbott 
(Keighley), James A. Richards (Tenby), Sybil Waller 
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occupied by Captain Thomas Light, whom Thackeray visited here when writing the last chapters of ‘‘ The Newcomes.”’ 


(Boscombe), Harold Weston (Russell Square, W.C.), 
Constance Ursula Kerr (Lothian), K. Fisher (Warwick), 
G. M. Ellwood (Grimsby), Miss G. Rutherfurd (One- 
hunga, New Zealand), Jess Pescod (Aylesbury), Irene 
Harrison (Bristol), Miss D. Williams (Oxford), Barbara 
K. Webber (Plymouth), Miss Vane Nicholson (Ipswich), 
Alfred Redmond (Plumstead), Miss Gwendoline C. 
Perks (Norwich), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), Miss 


B. O. Andrews (Scarborough), Isabelle Swinscon 
(Tunbridge Wells), Sidney G. Bell (Wandsworth), W. M. 
Lodge (Upper Norwood), Irene Pollock Lalonde (Bath), 
and Florence L. Bate (Folkestone). 


IV.—The Prize OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘ THE 
BooKMAN ” is awarded to Miss J. G. JEREMY, 
of Caldecote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


“THE OLD WIVES’ TALE.” 
Preface to the “ Author’s Edition” (U.S.A.). 


ie the autumn of 1903 I used to dine frequently 


at a restaurant in the Rue de Clichy, Paris. 
Here were, among others, two waitresses that attracted 
my attention. One was a beautiful pale young girl, 
to whom I never spoke, for she was employed far away 
from the table which I affected. The other, a stout, 
middle-aged, managing Breton woman, had sole com- 
mand over my table and me, and gradually she began 
to assume such a maternal tone towards me, that I 
saw I should be compelled to leave that restaurant. 
If I was absent for a couple of nights running, she would 
reproach me sharply: ‘“‘ What! you are unfaithful 
tome ?”’ Once, when I complained about some French 
beans, she roundly informed me that French beans 
were a subject which I did not understand. I then 
decided to be eternally unfaithful to her, and I aban- 
doned the restaurant. A few nights before the final 


parting, an old woman came into the restaurant to 
dine. She was fat, shapeless, ugly, and grotesque. 
She had a ridiculous voice and ridiculous gestures. 
It was easy to see that she lived alone, and that in the 
long lapse of years she had developed the kind of pe- 
culiarity which induces guffaws among the thoughtless. 
She was burdened with a lot of small parcels, which she 
kept dropping. She chose one seat; and then, not 
liking it, chose another; and then another. In a few 
moments she had the whole restaurant laughing at her. 
That my middle-aged Breton should laugh was indiffer- 
ent to me, but I was pained to see a coarse grimace of 
giggling on the pale face of the beautiful young waitress 
to whom I had never spoken. 

I reflected, concerning the grotesque diner: “ This 
woman was once young, slim, perhaps beautiful, cer- 


tainly free from these ridiculous mannerisms. Very 
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probably she is unconscious of her singularities. Her 
case is a tragedy. One ought to be able to make a 
heartrending novel out of the history of a woman such 
as she. Every stout, ageing woman is not grotesque 
—far from it !—but there is an extreme pathos in the 
mere fact that every stout, ageing woman was once 
a young girl with the unique charm of youth in her form 
and movements and in her mind. And the fact that 
the change from the young girl to the stout, ageing woman 
is made up of an infinite number of infinitesimal changes, 
each unperceived by her, only intensifies the pathos.”’ 

It was at this instant that I was visited by the idea 
of writing the book which ultimately became ‘“ The Old 
Wives’ Tale.”” Of course I felt that the woman who 
caused the ignoble mirth in the restaurant would not 
serve m2 as a type of heroine. For she was much too 
odd, and obviously unsympathetic. It is an absolute 
rule that the principal character of a novel must not 
be unsympathetic, and the whole modern tendency of 
realistic fiction is against oddness in a prominent figure. 
I knew that I must choose the sort of woman who would 
pass unnoticed in a crowd. 

I put the idea aside for a long time, but it was never 

ery distant from me. For several reasons it made 
a special appeal to me. I had always been a convinced 
admirer of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s most precious novel, 
“Aunt Anne,” but I wanted to see in the story of an 
old woman many things that Mrs. W. K. Clifford had 
omitted from ‘‘ Aunt Anne.” Further, I had always 
revolted against the absurd youthfulness, the unfading 


Dy 


Colonel Newcome in the Chapel 
of the Charterhouse. 

“His dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book. He wore the 
black gown of the pensioners of the hospital of Grey Friars. . . . He stood 
there amongst the poor brethren uttering the responses to the psalms.”"— 

The Newcomes. 
From “ A Day with Thackeray.” Days with Great Authors Series. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


youthfulness, of the average heroine. And as a protest 
against this fashion, I was already, in 1903, planning a 
novel (“‘ Leonora”) of which the heroine was aged forty, 
and had daughters old enough to be in love. The re- 
viewers, by the way, were staggered by my hardihood 
in offering a woman of forty as a subject of serious 
interest to the public. But I meant to go much further 
than forty ! 

Finally, as a supreme reason, I had the example 
and the challenge of Guy de Maupassant’s ‘‘ Une 
Vie.” In the ‘nineties we used to regard “Une 
Vie ’’ with mute awe, as being the summit of achieve- 
ment in fiction. And I remember being very cross 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw because, having read “‘ Une 
Vie ” at the suggestion (I think) of Mr. William Archer, 
he failed to see in it anything very remarkable. Here 
I must confess that in 1908 I read “ Une Vie” again, 
and in spite of a natural anxiety to differ from Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, I was gravely disappointed with it. 
It is a fine novel, but decidedly inferior to “ Pierre et 
Jean” or even “‘ Fort comme la Mort.” To return to 
the year 1903, “‘ Une Vie ”’ relates the entire life history 
of a woman. I settled in the privacy of my own head 
that my book about the development of a young girl 
into a stout old lady must be the English “ Une Vie.” 
I have been accused of every fault except a lack of 
self-confidence, and in a few weeks I settled a further 
point, namely, that my book must “ go one better” 
than ‘“‘ Une Vie,” and that to this end it must be the 
life-history of two women instead of only one. Hence 
“The Old Wives’ Tale’ has two heroines. Constance 
was the original ; Sophia was created out of bravado, just 
to indicate that I declined to consider Guy de Maupassant 
as the last forerunner of the deluge. 

I was intimidated by the audacity of my project, 
but I had sworn to carry it out. For several years 
I looked it squarely in the face at intervals, and 
then walked away to write novels of smaller scope, 
of which I produced five or six. But I could not 
dally for ever, and in the autumn of 1907 I actually 
began to write it, in a village near Fontainebleau, 
where I rented half a house from a retired railway 
servant. I calculated that it would be 200,000 words 
long (which it exactly proved to be), and I had a vague 
notion that no novel of such dimensions (except Richard- 
son’s) had ever been written before. So I counted the 
words in several famous Victorian novels, and discovered 
to my relief that the famous Victorian novels average 
400,000 words apiece. I wrote the first part of the novel 
in six weeks. It was fairly easy to me, because, in 
the ’seventies, in the first decade of my life, I had lived 
in the actual draper’s shop of the Baines’s, and knew 
it as only a child could know it. Then I went to London 
on a visit. I tried to continue the book in a London 
hotel, but London was too distracting, and I put the thing 
away; and during January and February of 1908 I 
wrote ‘“ Buried Alive,” which was published immediately 
and was received with majestic indifference by the 
English public, an indifference which has persisted 
to this day. 
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I then returned to the Fontainebleau region and gave 
“The Old Wives’ Tale’ no rest till I finished it at 
the end of July, 1908. It was published in the autumn 
of the same year, and for six weeks afterwards the 
English public steadily confirmed an opinion expressed 
by a certain person in whose judgment I had con- 
fidence, to the effect that the work was honest but dull, 
and that when it was not dull it had a regrettable ten- 
dency to facetiousness. My publishers, though brave 
fellows, were somewhat disheartened; however, the 
reception of the book gradually became less and less 
frigid. 

With regard to the French portion of the story, it 
was not until I had written the first part that I saw 
from a study of my chronological basis that the Siege 
of Paris might be brought into the tale. The idea was 
seductive ; but I hated, and still hate, the awful busi- 
ness of research; and I only knew the Paris of the 
twentieth century. Now I was aware that my railway 
servant and his wife had been living in Paris at the 
time of the war. I said to the old man, “ By the way, 
you went through the Siege of Paris, didn’t you?” 
He turned to his old wife and said uncertainly, ‘‘ The 
Siege of Paris? Yes, we did, didn’t we ?”’ The Siege 
of Paris had been only one incident among many in 
their lives. Of course they remembered it well, though 
not vividly, and I gained much information from them. 
But the most useful thing which I gained from them 
was the perception, startling at first, that ordinary 
people went on living very ordinary lives in Paris during 
the Siege, and that to the vast mass of the population 
the Siege was not the dramatic, spectacular, thrilling, 


ecstatic affair that is described in history. Encouraged 
by this perception, I decided to include the Siege in 
my scheme. I read Sarcey’s diary of the Siege aloud 
to my wife, and I looked at the pictures in Jules Claretie’s 
popular work on the Siege and the Commune, and [ 
glanced at the printed collections of official documents ; 
and there my research ended. 

It has been asserted that unless I had actually been 
present at a public execution, I could not have written 
the chapter in which Sophia assists at the Auxerre 
solemnity. I have not been present at a public exe- 
cution, and the whole of my information about public 
executions was derived from a series of articles on them 
which I read in the Paris Matin. Mr. Frank Harris, 
discussing my book in Vanity Fair, said it was clear 
that I had not seen an execution (or words to that 
effect), and he proceeded to give his own description 
of an execution. It was a brief but terribly convincing 
bit of writing, quite characteristic and quite worthy 
of the author of “‘ Montes the Matador” and of a man 
who had been almost everywhere and seen almost 
everything. I comprehended how far short I had 
fallen of the truth! I wrote to Mr. Frank Harris, 
regretting that his description had not been printed 
before I wrote mine, as I should assuredly have utilised 
it, and of course I admitted that I had never witnessed 
an execution. He simply replied, “ Neither have I.” 
This detail is worth preserving, for it is a reproof to 
that large ‘body of readers who, when a novelist has 
really carried conviction to them, assert offhand, 
“Oh, that must be autobiography !”’ 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


T was given to John Millington Synge * to achieve 

one of the supreme paradoxes of literature. He 
was, of course, not the only one. There was Shakespeare. 
Of them both it is possible to hear on the one hand 
that they are the complete expression of their several 
national spirits, and on the other that they are not 
national at all, but cosmopolitan and remote. Whereas 
in fact the truth is that they express their national 
spirits so completely and finally that they lift them out 
of the national into the international. They are not 
hedged by their boundaries, for they are so lofty that 
they can more readily see each other than the limits 
of the countries in which they stand. Yet the fact 
remains that they do indeed really stand in their several 
countries, and derive their sustenance—not merely their 
physical, but rather now their artistic, sustenance— 
from the national earth in which their feet are 
planted. They speak in the cosmopolitan upper air ; 


* «The Works of J. M. Synge.’’ 4 Vols. 24s. net. (Maunsel, 
Dublin.) 


J. M. SYNGE. 


By DarrELL FIGGIs. 


but their emotions come from the red national earth 
that bred them. It is their stature that makes the 
paradox. 

J. M. Synge himself in figure and temperament sug- 
gested the intense, brooding, imaginative, and sensitive 
Irish spirit. He was born in 1871 in Rathfarnham, Co. 
Galway, the youngest son of John Hatch Synge, barris- 
ter-at-law, and the owner of some landed property in 
that county. Tutored for Trinity College, Dublin, he 
entered there in 1888, graduated there four years 
later, taking prizes in Hebrew and Gaelic in the interim. 
Music, too, engaged his attention; and since in the 
year prior to his graduation he had taken a scholarship 
in Harmony, he passed, in 1893, to Germany to con- 
tinue his studies there. But though music in later 
hours was to unlock secrets for him in the Isles of Aran 
and Blasket, it ceased to enthral him now; and in 
1895 he was in Paris, seeking to qualify himself for 
literary criticism with a thoroughness characteristic of 
him. 
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Yet, though he leaned thus toward literary expression, 
the creative impulse was then hardly awake in him. 
The few poems that mark this time are not so much 
characteristic of him as they are symptomatic of the 
language that marks a certain type of French pcetry. 
It needed the word spoken into him to awaken the im- 
pulse to creation: and that word could not be spoken 
Like all great souls he was paradoxical in 

He was a silent man because he was full 


in Paris. 

all things. 
of speech. 
could be at home only in Ireland. 


Thus, too, he wandered Europe because he 
He might have 
achieved criticism in Paris, because criticism is an aloof 
function that sees life from 


without, through literature: Ee 


he could only Have risen to © 
the spontaneity of creation 
where his soul was attuned 
to life itself, and this could 
not have been in alien Paris. 
Nor had his brooding soul 
the energy to discover this 
for himself. 

It was discovered for him 
And 
it was discovered, appro- 
priately enough, by one who 
with 


by a divine chance. 


him stands out and 
above the earnest band that 
has determined to raise 
Ireland again to dignity in 
European literature. During 
a visit to Paris in 1899, 
W. B. Yeats stayed, where 
he and a number of other 
Irishmen were wont to stay, 
at a little hotel in the Rue 
Corneille, opposite the Odeon 
Theatre. He here heard of 
an Irishman 


who, ‘even 


poorer than myself, had 
taken a room at the top 
It was J. M. 
Synge, and I, who thought 


I knew the name of every 


of the house. 


Irishman who was working 


at literature, had never 


heard of him.” Seeing the man, noting his preoccupa- 
tion with a literature that had already become obsessed 
with itself, remote from the warm pulse of life, per- 
ceiving, too, how truly he was kin to the soul of Ireland, 
he bade him leave all these literary forms and expres- 
sions, and go to the Aran Islands up the bay of Galway, 
there ‘‘ to express a life that has never found expression.” 

It was a divine chance: it was, indeed, divination : 
more so than Yeats could ever have been aware of at 
the time he spoke. For Synge went to Aran ; he left 
his wanderings over Italy, France, and Germany ; and 
went to Aran, spending large portions of the following 
few years there. And he wrote of Aran. 


Aran spoke through him; for in reading his account 


Or rather, 


From a drawing by James Paterson. 
From “‘ The Works of J. M. Synge.” 


of his life there, we do not so much hear a man speaking 
of the externals of topography, manner of life, and the 
like, as the soul of a people speaking through the writer, 
brushing aside, or greatly assuming, those superficial 
aspects that the inquisitive eye would seek to be in- 
formed of. In fine, a manner of creation was already 
proceeding: impulsion and the act of writing were 
springing to spontaneity : intensity of life was speaking 
through intensity of thought. In Paris he essayed to 
be a critic of a literature that was already becoming 
decadent. 


In Inishmaan and Aranmore he was the 


living voice of a people that had kept its original awe 


and native purity truer than 
any other people in Europe. 
And this isthe more remark- 
able, because he speaks in 
his book of not understand- 
ing the people, of feeling 
strangely aloof and alien to 
them. It was, in fact, be- 
cause he passed so into their 
life that he felt he under- 
stood them so little, even as 
a man himself least knows 
the aspect of his own face. 
His intense identity with 
them blotted out the critic 
Yet he was not 
of them ; for he had a voice, 


in him. 


and they had not. 

It was at this time that 
he was caught up in the 
dramatic movement that 
was stirring to life in Dublin. 
It was, at least, singular that 
creation should be stirring 
in him while the vent for 
it was stirring in Dublin. 
Even such strange chances 
is it, giving the colour ot 
divinity to life, that wake 
words of wonder on men’s 
such as Hamlet’s 
Yet, 
though he was caught up in 


lips, 


J. M. Synge. startled observation. 


(Dublin : Maunsel.) 

it, he was the servant of no 
movement. He did not create it, as Yeats may be 
said largely to have created it ; nor did it create him, 
as it has created others. He preserved his detachment 
by the imperious lonely instinct of his soul, brooding 
on all things, yet subservient to none ; and, though it 
does not appear to be so at first flush, he really ex- 
pressed the movement better by his detachment than 
he could have done had he been its servant, even as he 
expressed the Irish spirit better because he was an artist, 
and therefore knew how to select and arrange. 

He even brought to it something that was external 
to it. For the inception of the movement largely arose 
from a preoccupation with the ancient literature and 
mythology of Ireland: whereas he came with some- 
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thing of a contempt for the aerial figures that meant so 
much to Mr. Yeats, for example, and A. E. They were 
engaged deeply and earnestly with Angus, Maeve, and 
Fand, the ‘‘ plumed yet skinny Shee.” He came frcm 
a people living on bare, stern rocks, set in a wild tem- 
pestuous sea, at war with Time, Wind, and Tide ; men 
hardened to sudden death and wild scrrow ; men who 
had small place for the phantasies of literature, though 
their lives brimmed and quivered with psychic wonder 
and adventure, and who knew how to drink deep and 
live hardily. Love was to him, as to them, not a 
romance, but a mating ; and life was more tragic than 
tragedy, for there was no elation in it. 

Coming thus, though he remained largely alcof from 
the initial spirit of the movement, he brcught a strong 
earthy flavour into it that moved and bent the spirit 
of his fellow-workers to its.'f. Any who compare 
Yeats’s early “Countess Cathleen ’’ with his late “‘ Green 
Helmet ”’ may see this for themselves. ‘‘ On the stage 
one must have reality,” he wrote later in the introduc- 
tion to ‘‘ The Playboy’; and he brought reality. He 
came with two plays: ‘‘ The Shadow of the Glen,” a 
dramatisation of a story he had heard told on Inish- 
maan, with subtle and delicate alterations in it eminently 
characteristic of the man; and “ Riders to the Sea,” 
a tragedy, or perhaps, rather, a tragic episcde, whose 
site is pitched in Aran. He came also with a speech 
that was the music of the language spoken in the West 
of Ireland rendered in smoother and mightier harmonies. 
How truly this speech was the speech of actuality can 
be heard by any who know its harmonies and have 
heard the speech in any old shebeen in Galway! 
What process of selection and arrangement went 
forward let the following example show. This is how 
an old man in the Aran Islands warned him against 
bachelordom 


“Listen to what I’m telling you: a man who is not 
married is no better than an old jackass. He goes into 
his sister’s house, and into his brother’s hcuse; he eats 
a bit in this place and a bit in another, but he has no home 
for himself: like an old jackass straying cn the rccks.”’ 


This is the first process as memory achieves it. It 
has not the music of high dramatic speech ; but it has 
a rare cadence and charm in its truly colloquial flavour, 
the sap of life flowing in it, that await only the trans- 
muting touch to swell into great music. And this is 
how Michael James speaks in ‘‘ The Playbey of tke 
Western World ”’: 


““What’s a single man, I ask you, eating a bit in one 
house and drinking a sup in another, like an old braying 
jackass strayed upon the rocks ?” 

A quiet elimination of much, a calm compactness of 
the remainder, a suggestion of antithesis in focd and 
drink, a swelling of the movement with an open-vowelled 
adjective and the clean music of a perfect tense in the 
verb: these are the hints of the mind that worked, 
but it was mind that wrought the miracle, scarce know- 
ing what it did. It was even so the kncecking of a 
neighbour stirred Beethoven to the wonder of his one 
Violin Concerto. Yet, while the process can be traced 


in this certain instance, it moved in the same way, 
calmly and unostentatiously, in aloof rumination, 
through the speech of all his characters, in varying 
degree, till it broke into magnificent flower with Christy 
Mahon as he discovers the power resident so long in 
him unsuspected of himself. It was the music of the 
West of Ireland, even though the West of Ireland cculd 
not see it, that spoke through Deirdre as she braced 
herself to her death ° 


“T see the naked trees and bare, and the moon shining. 
Little moon, little moon of Alban, it’s lonesome you'll be 
this night, and to-morrow night, and the long nights after, 
and you pacing the woods of Glen Laoi, looking every 
place for Deirdre and Naisi, the two lovers who slept so 
sweetly with each other.” 


Speech being the highest function of man, to say of 
a man that he has found speech is to say that he has 
found himself, that he has found his soul—speech being 
clearly understcod as speech, and not as talk. It was 
so with Synge. He became a director of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. He became perhaps its most im- 
portant, certainly its most debated, dramatist. All his 
previous years seemed an earnest preparation to this 
end, whether roving Europe or furling his scul abcut 
with one of the strange still nights in Aran till he be- 
came so mucha part of the scene that he seemed to exist 
only in percepticn. Play followed play with unhastirg 
deliberation. The desolation and loneliness of ‘The 
Shadow of the Glen ”’ led to the wild, fateful ‘‘ Riders 
to the Sea.” In one was seen rebellion against the 
shackles of monotony, a rebellion that began with Nora 
joining speech with Patch Darcy as he passed up and 
down the lonely road near which their cabin lay, and 
concluding, even against herself, with her going out with 
the tramp to hear the “herons crying out over the 
black lakes,”’ and the “ grouse and the owls with them, 
and the larks and the big thrushes when the day is 
warm.” In the other the soul of a mother set against 
a tragic and warring Nature, till with her last son taken 
she turns to a consolation that is more terrible than 
tears: ‘‘ No man can be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied.” In both is heard the speech waked in him ; 
and in both is seen the finished craftmanship learned 
in Paris. 

Humour took him for awhile then. But it was a 
strange humour. It became boisterous in “‘ The Tinker’s 
Wedding’; it turned shrewdly sardonical, with one 
exquisite flower of tenderness, in ‘“‘ The Well of the 
Saints.” And humour still hung about him when he 
set his hand to ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World,” 
for it is conceived in the spirit of humour, though it 
passes to something that is not humour nor grief, but 
the poise of both. If ‘‘ Riders to the Sea” be his most 
perfect gem, wrought with a skill that matches its 
poignancy, the ‘‘ Playboy ” is his best and completest 
expression. In it, as in all his plays, he brushes past 
externals and in a few strokes is in business with souls. 
In ‘‘ The Playboy ”’ it is the soul of a youth, stepping 
to manhood, long shackled, estimated as worthless, and 
accepting the estimate, but now learning his powers of 
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greatness in the heroic estimate of others. He burgeons 
an1 expands in the sunshine of their awe of him, and in 
the process of burgeoning breaks to perfect flower of 
speech. It is of a soul that he again treats in the play 
he was yet working at when he died, “‘ Deirdre of the 
Sorrows.”’ It is the soul of a woman who learns with 
horror that love may end, and who chooses death for 
herself and her lover, rather than so bitter and sordid 
an experience. She takes death in the full heyday of 
the soul, before it should shrink and shrivel at the touch 
of Time. 

It was strange, and yet not strange, that he who 


should have won such rich music out of the prose 
should have failed so utterly in poetry. There is often 
incision, and frequently pungency, in his verse; but 
there is not music. He did not leave much verse. In 
truth, he did not leave any substantial body of work, 
for he was a fastidious and painstaking craftsman, and 
he was not given many years to work in, dying on 
March 24, 1909. He had hoped to break new ground 
of toil. Instead, like his Deirdre, he went to death in 
the full heyday of his power. Yet these four volumes 
enshrine an essence so rich that they will not easily be 
permitted to pass from time and memory. 


Hew Books. 


THE ECONOMIC FREEDOM OF WOMAN.* 


A pathetic interest attends the production of Mrs. 
Schreiner’s book. Early in youth the writer had begun a 
comprehensive study of woman, tracing the evolution of sex 
from the lowest organic forms,in which purely biological con- 
siderations predominate, into those delicate and complex 
moral and social issues which constitute the modernWoman’s 
Movement. This, her chief life’s work, was virtually com- 
plete in the summer of 1899. Unfortunately the MSS. 
was left in Johannesburg when Mrs. Schreiner left that 
city on grounds of ill-health shortly before the outbreak 
of hostilities, and during the period of disorder her house 
was looted and the book destroyed by fire. The present 
volume is a fragment, reconstructed by memory during 
a long period of military confinement to which she was 
subjected during the war, in a tiny cottage on the out- 
skirts of an up-country village in Cape Colony. Chiefly 
embodying the contents of a single chapter of the larger 
work, it must not be taken as more than a single current 
of interpretation of a subject wide as the ocean itself. 
Yet so central in importance is the theme it treats, that 
this book will do more than any other in this generation 
to enable readers to realise the magnitude of the processes 
of sex readjustment which are in danger of being swamped 
by the more superficial, though necessary, struggles in 
the outer arena of politics. 

The most essential character of the modern Woman's 
Movement, as Mrs. Schreiner sees it, is that of a half- 
instinctive, half-conscious struggle against certain social- 
economic forces driving women in the civilised world into 
a state of sex-parasitism. Historical research into primi- 
tive humanity shows that everywhere woman was the 
originator and the earliest practitioner of the industrial 
arts, connected with agriculture, clothing, building, pottery, 
and other productive work in and about the home. When 
man, originally absorbed in hunting and fighting, began 
to live a more settled and peaceful life, he took over certain 
departments of industry, especially the heavier work 
outside the home. For long ages there was a tolerably 
stable apportionment of productive industries between the 
sexes, women always adding to their peculiar work of 
bearing and rearing children many other useful functions. 
But in modern times two tendencies have co-operated to 
undermine the economic work of woman. Machinery 
and the factory system have taken out of the home most 
of the numerous trades formerly contained in housework, 
the new modes of production greatly reducing the amount 

* “Woman and Labour.’ By Olive Schreiner. 8s. 6d. net. 


(Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft.”” By G. R. S. Taylor. 
s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 


of labour required, and substituting males for females 
in the execution of large parts of it. Along with this 
has gone the reduced birth-rate and the diminished task 
of child-care in the home. 

If women, thus deprived of large portions of their former 
work, had been free to occupy themselves in the new trades 
and professions which have sprung up to satisfy the needs 
of an ever-elaborating civilisation, there would have been 
no danger. But they have not attained this freedom. 
Most of the new skilled occupations, professional and com- 
mercial, have not been open to women on equal terms 
with men. Educational, trade union, and legislative 
barriers have been made by men against their entry and 
competition. The effect has been to drive some classes 
of women into an idle dependency upon men, the futile, 
merely showy, parasitic life lived by most women of the 
well-to-do grades of society. Women of the poorer classes 
are driven either into sweated trades, whose miserable 
remuneration keeps them still in large measure dependent 
on male subsidies, or into the parasitic trade of prostitution. 
This ‘‘ sex-parasitism ’’ which Mrs. Schreiner sees grow ing 
in all civilised nations will, unless it is counteracted, drag 
down into physical, mental, and moral feebleness large 
numbers of women, widening the gulf of sympathy and 
co-operation between the sexes, and degrading by tradition 
and inheritance the character and ideals of the race. It 
is against this deep-seated danger that the Woman’s Move- 
ment, of which the demand for a political franchise is 
but a single wave, is directed. ‘‘ We take all labour for 
our province ’’ is the summary of the demand. Not that 
woman is of necessity equally adapted to undertake all 
occupations now confined to men, but that there exists 
no @ priori principle for discriminating those in which she 
can from those in which she cannot succeed. A mere study 
of physical sex characteristics does not, she urges, yield 
any evidence for assigning the occupations in which male 
and female intellects and wills should be employed. The 
presumption would indeed be favourable to a greater 
equality in the fulness of the sexes for those fine arts and 
occupations in which merely, muscular skillJand ruder 
physical endurance, where men admittedly excel, play a 
diminishing part. But the free test of experience sh ould 
be the only guide. There should be no limits save s uch 
as Nature herself endorses, not as the result of pre-judg- 
ment, but ot trial. 


‘‘ From the judge’s seat to the legislator’s chair; from the 
statesman’'s closet to the merchant's office ; from the chemist’s 
laboratory to the astronomer’s tower, there is no post or form of 
toil for which itis not our intention to attempt to fit ourselves ; 
and there is no closed door we do not intend to force open ; 
and there is no fruit in the garden of knowledge it is not our 
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determination to eat. Acting in us and through us, nature, we 
know, will mercilessly expose to us our deficiencies in the field 
of human toil and reveal to us our powers.” 


Though the argument is by no means new, the force 
of Mrs. Schreiner’s reasoned eloquence raises it to a higher 
power which sweeps aside the flimsy barriers that usage, 
prejudice, or sex interest have set up against it. For it 
is not merely the interests and aspirations of the sex, or 
of a little ambitious or excitable section of it, as is often 
held, that are at stake. Setting her issue in the full 
stream of a sociological interpretation, Mrs. Schreiner shows 
that what is at stake is the progress of humanity. For 
so inextricably knit by nature are the fates and characters 
of the sexes, that every denial of full liberty to woman 
must react on man and upon history, which is their joint 
life. Mrs. Schreiner does not, for instance, hesitate to insist 
that the survival of the horrors and iniquities of war is 
a result of male monopoly in politics. The equal weighting 
of women with men in critical determinations of policy 
will turn the scale against war. 


“It is not because of woman's cowardice, incapacity, nor 
above all, because ot her general superior virtue, that she will 
end war when her voice is fully, firmly, and clearly heard in 
the governance of States—it is because, on this one point, and 
on this point almost alone, the knowledge of woman, simply as 
woman, is superior to that of man; she knows the history of 
human flesh ; she knows its cost ; he does not.” 


Though in this volume many highly disputable points are 
raised, and some of them settled in too arbitrary a manner, 
there is nowhere discernible that strain of sex antagonism 
which has of late, especially in this country, been far too 
prominent. Mrs. Schreiner does not see woman striving 
as a sex against a conspiracy of male monopolists and op- 
pressors, the ‘‘new woman” against an inevitable ‘‘old man.” 
On the contrary, she recognises everywhere a change in 
the sex attitude and disposition of man as large and as 
significant in its way as that cf woman. She sees a ‘‘ new 
man ’’ preparing to grasp hands with the ‘‘new woman” in 
a spirit of equal comradeship, reforming on a sounder basis 
the structure not only of industry, but of marital and family 
relations, a gain and not a loss of sympathy between the 
sexes, a finer, because a freer, co-operation for all the 
purposes sexual, intellectual, and spiritual which contribute 
to the fuller life of humanity. 

Mr. G. R. S. Taylor’s able study of ‘“‘ Mary Wollstone- 
craft ’’ (Martin Secker), which has just appeared, suggests 
some interesting points of resemblance and difference in 
the treatment of the woman question by its eighteenth- and 
its nineteenth-century exponents. ‘The Vindication of 
Woman ”’ no more than ‘‘ Woman and Labour ’”’ is to be 
regarded as a mere sex plea. For Mary Wollstonecraft, 
like Mrs. Schreiner, takes her stand on the wider basis of 
human society. Man is injured and degraded no less than 
woman by the artificial barriers to occupations and to 
liberty of individual expression which law and custom 
have set up in the case of women. The substitutes of equal 
rights for the blend of privilege and disability which actu- 
ally prevails was argued by Mary Wollstonecraft with the 
same qualities of intellect and passion which give dis- 
tinction to Mrs. Schreiner’s exposition. The evolutionary 
treatment applied by the latter to sex division of labour 
is naturally absent from the earlier work. But Mr. Taylor 
rightly claims attention to the audacity and originality of 
character and intellect involved in this first attempt to 
formulate the full charter of woman's liberty. In one 
respect his book serves to modify the criticism of Mrs. 
Schreiner; for it reminds us how much more restricted 
were the economic and the social liberties of women of the 
well-to-do classes in the eighteenth century than they are 
now. For though by her genius and charm Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was enabled to win for herself a fame and a 
hazardous livelihood as writer, she stood almost alone 
among the women of her day; the pest of governess was 
then almost the sole refuge for an unmarried woman who 


left the shelter of her family. Moreover, while certain 
tempestuous qualities of nature may in part account for 
the wild ‘‘romance”’ of her life, nothing can be more 
evident from the chronicles of that age than the universal 
reprobation and risk attending any attempt of a woman 
“to live her own life.”’ It is indeed likely that the measure 
of ‘liberty,’ which Mary Wollstonecraft gave herself in her 
relations with the other sex, served not a little to destroy 
the legitimate force of her ‘“‘ Vindication.’’ So easy is it 
to stab in the back an unpopular cause in its early struggle 
for reasonable attention. In truth the “ Vindication ’’ is 
a particularly sane and moderate presentation of the case, 
erring chiefly by an over-confidence in reason as an actual 
guide of conduct, a fault common to the thinkers of the age. 
J." A. Hopson. 


FOGAZZARO’S LAST BOOK.” 


A pathetic interest always attaches to the last book of 
a writer recently dead, particularly in the case of one who 
had Fogazzaro’s gift of winning the affection of his readers. 
Fogazzaro has passed away full of years and full of honours, 
having achieved all that he had in him to achieve. Yet 
it is impossible to open “ Leila ’’ without a sense of keen 
regret, and criticism is tempered by the thought we ate 
criticising the last work of one who has passed beyond all 
earthly judgments. Appearing in its English form on 
the very day of Fogazzaro’s death, “ Leila’’ appeals with 
special pathos not merely as a farewell, but because again 
and again we can trace in it the writer’s premonition of 
his approaching end. There are no signs of failing power, 
there is nothing morbid, no unavailing fears. On the con- 
trary, the latter part of the book is as strong and full of 
passion as anything which Fogazzaro ever wrote. The 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Night and Flames ”’ is drenched in passion- 
ate beauty: its freshness and romantic vividness are an 
astonishing achievement in a novelist mortally ill and not 
far from his seventieth year. But those who were privi- 
leged to meet the great Italian romantic cannot fail to 
recognise that in his description of the last days of Marcello 
Trento Fogazzaro was depicting his own attitude to death, 
and it is no less significant that in the death of Donna 
Fedele he anticipated the exact circumstances of his own 
end, heart failure following a nominally “ successful” 
operation, from which it is clear he had no hope and perhaps 
little desire of recovery. 

Like all Fogazzaro’s books, “ Leila’’ is long and the story 
is a little slow in developing. When the story opens 
Marcello Trento, now an old man, is living in his villa, 
Montanina,’”’ in the mountains near Vicenza. “La 
Montanina ”’ is undoubtedly the author’s own villa, the 
last of several which he occupied in the neighbourhood 
of his beloved Vicenza. Trento is a lonely man who has 
lost his wife and his only son Andrea, a youth of great 
promise cut off on the threshold of manhood. It will be 
remembered that the great sorrow of Fogazzaro’s own 
life was the loss which he sustained in the untimely death 
of his only son, a brilliant boy who died in 1895 at the 
commencement of what seemed likely to be a great career. 
In the pathetic picture of the old man’s grief over Andrea’s 
death, it needs little imagination to realise that Fogazzaro 
is describing his own bitter experience. Shortly before his 
death Andrea had become engaged to Lelia Camin, the 
daughter of a scoundrelly father and a no less disreputable 
mother. The girl herself, beautiful, proud, and passionate, 
but haunted by the fear that her blood is tainted, has 
been adopted by Trento, who is anxious to make her his 
heiress. Now he is faced by the difficult problem of finding 
a husband for Lelia, and with this in view he invites to 
his villa Massimo Alberti, a college friend cf Andrea, and 


* “ Leila.””. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated by Mary 
Tritchard Agnetti. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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a disciple of Benedetto, the Saint. 
Massimo had come to Velo for rest and 
peace. A disciple of Benedetto and 
still an orthodox Catholic, he was 
attacked by the Clericals as a heretic 
and despised by the Modernists as not 
having the courage of his convictions. 
He was passing through a crisis and 
his nerves were on edge: altogether 
he was in a condition if not to fall in 
love, at least to study with unusual 
interest this girl of whom his dead 
friend had so often talked. But Lelia’s 
pride, which already had prompted her 
to refuse the inheritance, revolted at 
the idea that her marriage was being 
planned for her, and she _ treated 
Massimo with such marked rudeness 
that he left Velo persuaded that he 
was cured of any fondness for this baffling and hot- 
tempered girl. Scarcely had Massimo returned to Milan, 
when Trento dies suddenly in the night. Lelia finds 
herself an heiress, but as she had not yet come of age, 
she is under the guardianship of her blackguardly old 
father, who descends on the Montanina bent on plunder, 
and accompanied by his housekeeper ’’ and a disreputable 
lawyer. Now begins a complicated intrigue in which 
Camin and his legal ally and the archpriest of Velo and 
his chaplain all take a2 hand. Camin means to get as much 
of the property into his hands as he can, before Lelia comes 
of age. Molesin, the lawyer, intends to share the plunder, 
and as he is the representative of Camin’s numerous credi- 
tors, he holds a strong position. The two priests are 
anxious to drive Lelia into a convent and to secure her 
property for the Church. After ‘‘ The Saint ’’ was placed 
on the Index, Fogazzaro, as a dutiful Catholic, made his 
submission and withdrew the book, but the portraits of 
the archpriest and his chaplain, skilfully contrasted types 
and cruelly real, suggest that he had not forgiven the ec- 
clesiastical intrigue of which he had felt himself the victim. 
The four conspirators are cnly united in their enmity 
against Alberti, about whom they spread detestable scandal, 
and against Donna Fedele, Lelia’s only friend. Donna 
Fedele had once been passionately in love with Marcello 
Trento and she was attached by ties of old friendship to 
Alberti. Convinced that Leila is really in love, she shows 
the girl Alberti’s letters, which make it clear that so far 
from being master of himself, as he had fancied, he is in 
the grip of a violent passion. The poor girl, feeling herself 
powerless against her father and his fellow-schemers, 
and awakened at last to the real nature of her feeling for 
Alberti, determines to escape from Velo and seek her lover, 
who had fled to Oria, a little hamlet in Valsolda. The 
story of her flight and her meeting with Massimo is told 
in the wonderful chapter already alluded to, called ‘“‘ Night 
and Flames.”’ In its intense vividness the chapter recalls 
the later portion of “‘ The Saint,’’ but in its passionate imagi- 
nation and lyrical quality it is unsurpassed in Fogazzaro’s 
work. It is to some extent an accident that Fogazzaro 
is chiefly known in England as a master of the religious 
novel, and when Modernism has ceased to be a living issue 
it may well be that his fame will rest mainly on his command 
of passion. Lelia is followed to Valsolda by Donna Fedele, 
who knows that the journey will cost her her life, but 
prefers to die in the service of her friend rather than risk 
an almost hopeless operation. But before her death the 
body of Benedetto is brought to Oria, that the Saint may 
rest in the tiny hamlet where he was born, and under the 
stress of his emotion Massimo, who had been drifting into 
agnosticism, finds spiritual peace once more in surrender 
to the Church whose highest and purest side is typified by 
Benedetto. Donna Fedele dies happy, surrounded by all 
she loved most dearly, and over all is shed the calm of 
Benedetto's spirit. In the end the Saint has conquered. 


Antonio Fogazzaro. 


As in all Fogazzaro’s work, the 
story is frequently suspended in the 
earlier chapters while some philoso- 
phical or religious question is dis- 
cussed, but in the latter part it moves 
swiftly to its close. The love story 
and the clerical intrigue and the re- 
ligious interest are not always har- 
monised, but the three main threads 
are dexterously woven together in the 
final chapter in which the body of 
Benedetto is brought to its last 
resting-place. Of the main characters 
Massino is far the weakest. He 
stands for a religious and intellectual 
position: he is the waverer, too 
devout by nature and by training 
to be a good heretic, and not strong 
enough in faith to master his doubts. 
Even Fogazzaro could not make the young man in 
bondage to religious doubt an interesting or sympathetic 
hero. But in Lelia—or Leila, to give her the name 
which she chose when she had been transformed by 
love—Fogazzaro has drawn a rare and difficult type with 
complete mastery ; and in Donna Fedele and the saintly 
old priest, Don Aurelio, he has created two characters 
of exquisite beauty. The minor characters, Camin, Don 
Tita, and Don Emanuele, and the maid Teresina are all 
excellent. The book abounds in descriptions of the 
mountain scenery in Valsolda and the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza, admirably vivid, but sometimes a little difficult 
for those who are strangers to North Italy. But no small 
part of the attraction of the book lies in the charm of a 
lovable personality which pervades every page and has 
endeared Fogazzaro not only to all who met him, but to 
the multitudes of his readers. Only those who have 
struggled with the manifold difficulties of Fogazzaro’s 
Italian can appreciate the debt they owe to Mrs. Agnetti 
for her translation. 


EARLY WALES.* 


The history of Wales has hitherto proved too difficult 
for the hardiest historical adventurers. Welshmen, taxed 
with the deficiency, have fallen back upon the fame or 
fable of excellent histories in the vernacular; but they 
have not been able to point to an adequate work that we 
could put to the test. Quite lately things have sensibly 
improved. English historians such as Tout and Oman 
have devoted a good deal of attention to the Welsh portions 
of eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth-century history. Sir 
John Rhys has produced in collaboration a sketch of Welsh 
history as a whole from certain points of view, mainly in 
reference to land-holding and religion. Mr. Owen Edwards, 
to whom the native student owes so much, has written 
another sketch. Owain Rhoscomyl too has done much 
to elucidate the salient and romantic episodes of medieval 
Welsh history. But, for all this, the subject has remained 
tenaciously in the shadow. It has been difficult to point to 
a single standard work, for nothing has been attempted on 
a compendious scale and in a categorical manner since the 
* History of Wales ”’ given us in 1869 by Miss Jane Williams, 
a book which makes no attempt whatever to modernise any 
of its hard-earned information. But modern history grows 
like a stalactite and the present subject has acquired quite 
a new form since 1869. The increasing number of students 
who specialise in Welsh history have reason then to 


* “A History of Wales, from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest.’ By John Edward Lloyd, Professor of 
History at Bangor. 2 Vols. Bibliography, Map, and Index. 
21s. net. (Longmans.) 
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congratulate themselves upon the present work and its 
author. 

Mr. Lloyd began as biographer-in-chief of medieval Welsh 
worthies in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ as 
successor, in the main, to Mr. Lleufer Thomas about 1897. 
He had then but recently attained the chair of History in 
the University of North Wales. Since then he-has made 
the annals and lives of the early Welsh saints and heroes 
his special study. So far as a connected history of 
Wales from the earliest times to the Edwardian Conquest 
could be satisfactorily accomplished, he has now achieved 
it in what is unquestionably a highly scholarly piece 
of work. But it is bareiy possible to make such a 
work interesting. Even Sir Walter Scott could not 
make the early history of Wales interesting. The land 
of the Cymry was not yet welded into a nation. It took 
a thousand years of attrition with the English to effect 
that. The old Wales was a conglomerate of races, tongues, 
dynasties, and interests. Its history is a long catalogue 
of pedigrees and dethronements and murders like the old 
chronicle of the Irish kings in ‘“‘ Whitaker’s Almanack.”’ 
And for an historian, such as Mr. Lloyd, who ensues minute 
detail and record, and who eschews topography and political 
economy and generalisations of almost every order as alien 
to his primary object, the subject does not lend itself very 
easily to absorbing narrative. 

There is a good deal of what the French call proto- 
history before we come to the struggle between the Cymry 
and the English. Anxious above all to avoid guess- 
work, Mr. Lloyd is hampered by the lack of evidence, 
and he certainly lacks Mr. Oman’s faculty of historical 
projection. He shows, however, very well how the con- 
test gradually increased in intensity until by the time of 
Ethelfrith it had become almost a struggle for existence 
for the West of Severn folk. Hitherto the Welsh had 
mainly concentrated their eastern gaze upon Mercia, but 
the victory of Oswy at Winwaed Fieid destroyed the old 
Celtic unity altogether. It rendered the Welsh Cymry 
isolated and self-contained, dependent henceforth upon its 
own resources for its development. 

Here we see the beginning of the process of nation- 
building, which was to be rendered complete in 1535. 
The age of almost complete isolation terminated with 
the advent of the sea-rovers. The critical need led to 
the emergence of the great house of Rhodri the Great, 
but it did not prevent the Welsh chieftains from 
looking to Alfred as a protector and champion against 
the Danes. It was a vital part of Alfred’s statesman- 
ship to lead the other Christian princes of the island 
to regard him as their natural lord and protector against 
heathen attack, and so it was that Wales came formally 
under the sway of Wessex, and the basis was laid of the 
homage which in later ages was regularly demanded from 
all Welsh princes by the English crown. Howell the Good 
seems to have been a warm supporter of an entente with the 
English. He was an admirer of Alfred and his successors, 
named one of his own sons after Edward the Elder, and 
introduced many English ideas into his famous code. This 
was the code to which the Welsh appealed from the 
tyranny of the later Edward I. 

Passing by the nautical exploits of Edgar, we come 
to the surer period and ground of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. 
The Welsh, as was natural enough, looked rather com- 
placently upon the Norman Conquest ; but their moment 
of contentment was brief. Between 1093 and 1099 the 
Normans made a serious attempt to conquer the heart 
of Wales, and they were foiled only by the semi- 
miraculous apparition (as it seemed) of a piratical Nor- 
wegian flotilla under Magnus Barefoot, who, like a true 
knight-errant, threw himself heart and soul upon the side 
of the under-dog in the struggle. During the next reign the 
Normans carved fiercely into the more fertile portions of 
South Wales; and English Gower obtained that quality of 
speech which characterises it to this day. The story of the 


Norman lordships in Brecknock, Glamorgan, Pembroke, 
and the like is excellently told. The death of Henry I. 
brought about an immediate change in the position of 
affairs in Wales. Everywhere the foreign yoke was cast 
off, the power of these new settlers was dauntlessly chal- 
lenged, and a new spirit of daring and independence seems 
to have seized the whole Welsh race. It was lucky that the 
emergency coincided with the upspringing of a race of 
leaders which numbered Owain Gwynedd, Rhys ap Gruffydd, 
Llywelyn ab Iorwerth, and Llywelyn ap Gruffydd among 
its chiefs. The age of the two Llywelyns has already been 
ably outlined by Professor Tout, while the Welsh Wars of 
Edward I. have been illustrated with real mastery by Mr. 
Morris. The reign of Henry III. afforded to the Cymry an 
opportunity hardly inferior to the chaos under Stephen. 
But North Wales provided in Llywelyn the Great a man who 
well knew how to utilise the advantage given him by the 
opposition of 1215—a prince who, supreme beyond challenge 
in his hereditary dominions, could pursue a bold and in- 
dependent policy in matters external, unfettered by the fear 
of trouble at home. For twenty-five years during the age 
of the ‘‘ Mabinogion ’”’ the realms of Gwynedd and Powys 
lay, like a lake without a ripple, sunk in profoundest peace. 
How much that means you must read these pages to 
know! The contrast is a strong one, and slightly per- 
plexes our verdict as to whether Edward’s conquest was 
after all such a signal victory for civilisation. Both to- 
gether (Llywelyn and Edward) were needed to create the 
little nation of which we hear so much to-day. Mr. Lloyd 
is warmly to be complimented as a proto-historiographer. 
The Welsh records have never before received such thorough 
and independent treatment. 


NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF.* 


An enterprising American mind has here arranged that 
Napoleon himself shall reveal his significance in the universe 
and his place in history. It is essence and flame and ardour 
and irony and brooding of Napoleon from his childhood to 
his expiring breath. Letters, orders, conversations, curses, 
quips, and official documents of Napoleon have been 
studied and sorted, and each expressive item duly docketed 
and set in proper sequence against the day, or even the 
very hour, to which it relates, so that we obtain in a measure 
Napoleon’s own commentary on his career, esoteric and 
exoteric, from Brienne to St. Helena. Mr, Johnston has 
explored a literature by and about Napoleon and his 
contemporaries, marked aught in the monster medley 
that was the great Corsican’s own confession or comment 
or command or opinion, and the result is Napoleon undiluted 
and epic, a “‘ diary ’’ where was not a diary, and a sort of 
“‘apologia pro vita sua.’’ The work is Napoleon, as it were, 
in cannonade, in musketry, in meditation, and occasionally 
in moonlight. Objectively there is little or nothing that 
is new, to the far-travelled Napoleonic student at any rate ; 
subjectively the selection and sequence afford us an arrest- 
ing document, often illuminating. 

Napoleon has now become almost legendary. Here are 
sequent pieces of his reality, given with the decisiveness 
of marching orders, flashes of his psychology coming sharp 
as pistol shots. For a long time he hardly understood his 
destiny. He wrote of ‘“‘the hollowness of life’ at seventeen. 
At twenty-eight, after dramatic and historic experiences, 
he thought there was nothing left for him but to return 
from whence he came, take up the plough of Cincinnatus, 
and set the example of obedience to the laws and of aversion 
from military rule which, he said, had destroyed so many 


* “The Corsican: A Diary of Napoleon’s Life in his Own 
Words.” By R.M. Johnston. 7s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 
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republics. Theyreal conquests, he averred a little later, 
were those made over ignorance, the most honourable occu- 
pation to help on the diffusion of humane ideas. Again and 
again he inveighed against militarism. In every country, 
he insisted, force bowed to the civilian virtues. He foretold 
that a military government would never take in France 
unless the nation were degraded by fifty years of ignorance. 
“Tt is not as a general I govern [when First Consul] but 
because the nation believes that I have civilian virtues that 
make me fit for governing.’’ When Emperor he avowed 
that his ambition was to create in France a lay State. A 
vehement sympathy with the people he voiced as earnestly 
as a battle-cry. ‘‘ Democracy may run mad, but it has a 
heart, it can be moved; an aristocracy always remains 
cold, and never forgives.’’ ‘‘ My rabble,’’ he declared at 
St. Helena, ‘‘ would have beccme the best educated in the 
world. All my exertions were directed to illuminate the 
mass of the nation instead of brutalising them by ignorance 
and superstition.” At stages we see him as intent on the 
recognition of art and literature as on the winning of his 
battles in the field. He held that imagination ruled the 
world. ‘‘ The defect of our modern institutions is that they 
do not speak to the imagination. By that alone can man 
be governed ; without it he is but a brute.” 

He admitted that he loved power, but he loved it 
as an artist, as a musician loved his violin, he said. He 
loved to draw sounds from it, chords, harmony. He was 
a soldier because, in his own words, it was the special 
faculty he was born with; it was his life, his habit. He 
knew how to do other things than wage war, but duty 
must come first. ‘ All my life I have sacrificed everything, 
my repose, my interests, my happiness, to my destiny.” 
When in crucial days he selected the island of Elba for his 
home he said it was the choice of asoul of adamant; that 
he was a fragment of rock hurled into space. Two years 
later in St. Helena he said: ‘‘ Only adversitv was wanting 
to complete my career! Had I died on the throne in the 
clouds of my almightiness, I would have remained a 
problem for many; as it is, thanks to my misfortunes I 
can be judged naked.” He pointed to a long list of his 
constructive works, which he called the Treasures of 
Napoleon, and again monuments to confound calumny. 
He knew he was safe with posterity. 

He believed he owed his success in generalship to his 
mathematical conceptions ; his great talent was that he 
saw things clearly ; a general should never imagine things. 
The “diary ’”’ shows his generalship in exhaustive detail, 
but nearly every detail is short, sharp, vivid, as if he wrote 
in the saddle on fields and highways that are now part of 
history. He says alittle about love, alittle more about the 
universe, in neither of which was he profoundly interested. 
As to the former, very characteristic is the ‘‘order’’ he 
issued after he had heard of a grenadier’s suicide over a love 
affair: ‘‘That a soldier must overcome gricf and the 
melancholy of love ; that there is as much courage in sup- 
porting with firmness the afflictions of the soul as there is 
in standing steady under the grape of a battery of guns.”’ 
There are many indices of his stern common-sense, scme- 
tumes expressed¥ in biting epigram, and giving point to 
Talleyrand’s plaint, ‘‘ What a pity that so great a man 
should be so ill-bred!’’ The “diary ’”’ suggests a critical 
war-god who in ways seemed very human. 

W. P. RYAN. 


MARK TWAIN.* 


It is possible that Dr. Archibald Henderson takes Mark 
Twain a little too seriously ; but it is certain that most 
of us do not take him seriously enough. * Once Mark 
wrote a quite serious poem which rather pleased him, 


* “Mark Twain.” By Archibald Henderson. 
graphs by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 5s. net. 


With Photo- 
(Duckworth.) 


and at the end of one of his lectures he announced his 
intention of reading it to his audience. They laughed ; 
he assured them he was in earnest, it was not a funny 
poem, but something that was perfectly serious. They 
laughed again, and realising that they would not under- 
stand him, he thrust the manuscript impatiently into his 
pocket, said he would not read it at all, and left the plat- 
form; whereupon they laughed louder than ever, taking 
this as the greatest joke of all. It is an incident that 
fairly well illustrates the attitude of the general public 
towards him. He began his career as a jester: and when 
the world had accepted him as such and made up its 
mind that he was a king of laughter, it was prepared to 
find something funny in everything he said, and generally 
succeeded in doing so. That is the common lot of the 
humorist ; we automatically ascribe profundity to the dull 
pedant, and shallowness to the man who makes us laugh. 

Mark’s earliest philosophy of life was, of course, ‘ the 
philosophy of the Broad Grin,’”’ as Meredith phrases it. 
He started as a humorous journalist ; then ‘“‘ The Jumping 
Frog’ set all the world laughing, and he soon found he 
had no choice but to go on making it laugh to the day of 
his death. It is a little disquieting to read ‘‘ The Jumping 
Frog ’”’ and “ The Innocents Abroad ”’ again to-day. We 
remember reading them some twenty years ago and finding 
them irresistibly amusing ; but to-day they only yielded 
us a smile now and then, and a good deal of ‘‘ The Inno- 
cents’’ bored us not a little. Does it mean that our 
sense of humour has become atrophied, or have we merely 
outgrown this form of fun as we have outgrown other 
things that suited us when we were younger ? The fact 
seems to be that the humour of incident, the humour of 
farcical over-statement and other such brands do not 
mellow and gather richness with age; the volatile spirit 
evaporates from them and leaves them stale and rather 
flat. They are excellent whilst they are new, but when 
their newness is gone they are as out of date as any other 
fashion of two decades ago. It is melancholy that it 
should be so; one would sooner have it otherwise ; but 
ask your contemporaries about ‘‘The Jumping Frog” 
and see how many of them can read it now and be tickled 
by it; or give a copy of it to some youngster and see him 
read without a grin what you could not have read at his age 
without bursts of hearty laughter. What does it mean ? 

It means that most of Mark Twain’s humour was good 
but perishable stuff, and that Dr. Henderson is right in 
laying stress now on the more enduring qualities of his 
work. Not that Dr. Henderson himself appears to be 
aware that the purely humorous books are fading away ; 
he is a whole-souled hero-worshipper, and has persuaded 
himself that all or nearly all that Mark Twain wrote has 
the breath of eternal life in it. He is right in saying that 
“Mark Twain makes a more deeply, more comprehensively 
popular appeal ”’ than Tolstoy ; but that is no more than 
to say that in his day Albert Smith’s appeal was more 
comprehensively popular than Darwin’s, but the one was 
a temporary and the other a permanent and a growing 
appeal. 

We are at one with Dr. Henderson in all the praise he 
gives to ‘Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn”; we 
have read this ‘interpretation ” of his from beginning to 
end with unqualified pleasure, and though we have not 
been able to echo his fervid eulogies of all the other books 
of his hero, we wish we could, because of our past joy 
in them. When you have whittled away from Twain’s 
achievement much that is not lasting, there will be enough 
left of what is great and inimitable to give him place, 
not beside Emerson, where Dr. Henderson puts him, but 
still among the immortals of his generation, and we doubt 
if he would have claimed more for himself than that. For 
the personality of Mark Twain, for the whole life and 
character of the man, one can have nothing but the warmest 
admiration and affection ; he was one of those rare spirits 
who was even greater in himself than he is in his writings, 
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From a photograph by Alvin Langdon Coburn. Mark Twain. 


From Mark Twain” by Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth.) 


and the value of Dr. Henderson’s volume lies chiefly in 
its intimate study of ‘the man,’ and in its story of his 
career as humorist, lecturer, philosopher, and sociologist. 
He knew Samuel Clemens personally, and the charm that 
radiated from that wonderful personality and subdued 
everybody who came in contact with it is still strong 
upon him ; it makes his criticism unreliable, but it enables 
‘him to re-create the character of Mark Twain in these pages 
so that the reader realises vividly the breadth, the height, 
the depth, and the ingrained humanity of it. The book 
is excellently illustrated with photographs in autochrome 
and monochrome by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY.* 


We know Martin Swayne already as the author of ‘‘ The 
Bishop and the Lady.”’ but, clever as his first book was, 
his second passes it. The story of ‘‘ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry ”’ is the lightest of light comedy, and the wit and 
gaiety with which it is told are so breezily fresh and spon- 
taneous that you feel the writer himself must have 
enjoyed it all as much as the reader does, and rather as if 
you were laughing with him than as if he were making 
you laugh. 

Lord Richard Sandridge is young, indolent, and short 
of cash. His father, the Marquis of Morenest, wants him 
to accept a business post, but his sister is anxious that 
he “should contract a marriage on a sound financial 
basis.”” She goes so far as to discover a desirable bride 

* “Lord Richard in the Pantry.’’ By Martin Swayne. 6s, 
{Methuen.) 


in Miss Evelyn Lovejoy, the daughter of 
a successful tradesman; she has neither 
blood nor distinction, but she has plenty 
of money; her father is dead, and her 
mother would like to see her marry into high 
society. The difficulty is that Richard does 
not fall in love with her, and does not desire 
to marry ; his sister succeeds in making him 
dance with Miss Lovejoy three times in one 
night, and she proves to be something of a 
fussily philanthropical bluestocking, lends 
him a volume of essays, and, as he com- 
plains to his bosom friend Tubby, talks to 
him about his soul : 

“* People always like to talk about things they 
haven’t got,’ said Tubby. ‘ When we get a thing 
we cease to talk about it. When women get 
souls and get the vote, they’ll have nothing to 
talk of except other people’s husbands.’ 

““«T don’t suppose there'll be many husbands 
to talk about in those days. I must introduce 
Miss Lovejoy to you, Tubby. You'll get on 
famously. She says animals have got souls.’ 

‘«*Then I’m not an animal, Richard.’”’ 

Lord Richard is asking him presently if 
he knows what essays are, and Tubby ex- 
plains : 

“« Essays are things people write to deceive 
their friends, Richard. They put all the beauti- 
ful thoughts which they haven't thought, and 
all the noble actions which they haven't done, 
into them. Never be deceived by an essay. 
Sensible people never read essays.”’ 


As the only way of evading his father’s 
efforts to get him into a City office, Richard 
calls on Miss Lovejoy, stumbles into inviting 
her and her mother to go to the Zoo with 
him, and there is a delightfully amusing 
description of his and Tubby’s adventures 
there, and of how he proposes to Evelyn 
in the lion house. She is willing to accept 
him, but she is an admirer of Ruskin, has 
ideals about the dignity of labour, and leads him to agree 
that before they are formally engaged he shall work and 
earn his own living for six months, that she may feel he 
has done this for her and is worthy of her. 

He does not at all like the idea, but having pledged 
his word and seeing she will not otherwise give him her 
hand, he resolves to go through with it. He realises that 
there are not many things within the range of his capacity, 
and an advertisement in the Morning Post for a ‘‘ capable 
butler of gentlemanly appearance’’ brings him to a 
momentous decision. The tale of his going after this 
situation and securing it, and entering upon it, is developed 
in the liveliest vein of farcical comedy ; his employer is 
a charming young widow, Mrs. Lettice Gaythorne, with 
one small son, and of Richard’s ludicrous and chastening 
experiences under her roof and all that rose out of them 
no more shall be said here than that, although he was 
working for Miss Lovejoy, she was not his reward. 

The characters are admirably drawn, with just the 
touch of humorous exaggeration that is in keeping with 
the story. Richard’s man, Carter, is an excellent sketch : 
so are the grotesque old Marquis and Marchioness ; so, too, 
are the indispensable Tubby, with his everlasting stury 
about the serpents of Brazil, and Richard himself. The 
fun of the book, indeed, lies as much in the humorous 
presentation of character and the smartness and sparkle 
of its dialogue as in the humour and ingenuity of its plot. 
Here are half a dozen epigrams and scraps of conversations 
picked out almost at random : 


“*The insolence of money!’ sighed Tubby. ‘I never had 
enough money to become really insolent !’”’ 

“People who marry for money never die. That's their 
punishment.”’ 
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‘Oh, we're all deceived. That’s the blessing in everything 
It's only when we are undeceived that the trouble begins. . . 
Lets hush it up. After all, half of what happens in this world 
you must pretend nct to see and the other half you've got to 
hush up!” 

Nothing you have to pay for is worth it after you've paid.” 

‘* Heiresses are all the same,’ he said. ‘ You can pick ‘em 
out in a ballroom straight away. They're always rather pale, 
they never look at you, they never listen to what you're saying, 
and they always run down the supper, and they never have 
any sense of humour. If they had they couldn’t be heiresses. 
Have you noticed that money has no sense of humour ?’” 

\ll men are bad, excepts sons and brothers.”’ 


Such things must always lose a little in being taken away 
from their context. ‘‘ Lord Richard in the Pantry” is not 
a book to read about, but a book to read, not because bits 
of it are witty, shrewdly satirical, quaintly farcical, but 
because it is a capital story, the whole of it healthfully alive 
with the very spirit of laughter and thoroughly enjoyable. 


A. St. JoHN Apcock. 


LATIN LITERATURE.* 


It is a pleasure to welcome the second edition of Professor 
Wight Duff’s excellent ‘‘Literary History of Rome,” 
which is in most respects quite a model of what such a 
book should be. As his volume forms part of a “‘ Library 
of Literary History,’’ the author had to keep in view 
throughout the requirements of two different classes of 
readers; he had to interest and instruct the general 
student of literature, for whom the series is primarily 
intended, and at the same time he had to satisfy the 
classical expert. His success in reconciling these opposed 
claims makes his achievement worthy of special admira- 
tion, In these days it is fortunately no longer a convention 
of criticism that a reviewer should set out to show how 
much more he knows about a subject than the writer 
whose work he is considering ; and I need not, therefore, 
be guilty of the impertinence of praising the large and 
ripe scholarship which Professor Duff has brought to bear 
upon his task, and to which every page yields ample 
testimony. But what I may certainly be permitted to 
note is the ease and grace with which he carries his learning, 
and the skill with which he subordinates it to the real 
living interest of his theme. There is nothing drily aca- 
demic about his treatise ; he writes as one who knows 
and feels literature as literature ; and his many ‘‘ modern 
touches here and there ’’ redeem his criticisms entirely 
“from the charge’”’ of pedantry. Dealing, for example, 
with Horace, he glances aside to remark that for that 
genial poet-philosopher ‘‘regular duties would have been 
as distasteful and punctuality as difficult as for Charles 
Lamb at the India Office.” Any reader who has been 
compelled to spend much time over the ordinary lucubra- 
tions of the schools will realise at once what freshness and 
life an incidental reference of this kind serves to give to 
the pages of a history of Latin literature. For once these 
old Romans are freed from the trammels of text-book 
and commentary, and stand out before us as living men. 

Equally deserving of remark is the sanity of the author’s 
criticism, His natural enthusiasm for his subject rarely 
tempts him into exaggeration ; and he is wisely intolerant 
of the Swinburnian mania for exact appraisement. Mr, 
Mackail declares that the place of Catullusamong the world’s 
lyric poets is ‘‘third beside Sappho and Shelley.” ‘‘I 
shall not,” says Professor Duff, ‘‘attempt to number 
his place precisely ; enough that it is high among the 
best.” And he rightly adds, ‘“‘ For how can finality in 
such assessments be hoped for ?” 

These, however, are matters of detail. Professor Duff’s 
book impresses me most by virtue of its structural quality. 
Brunetiére once complained that what is called a history 

* “A Literary History of Rome, from the Origins to the 


Close of the Golden Age.”” By J. Wight Duff. 12s. 6d. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


of literature is too often in fact nothing of the sort, but 
only a succession of monographs, put end to end, and 
attached to one another by the thinnest thread of narrative. 
If the great French critic felt justified in making this 
charge with reference to the writings of his own country- 
men, by whom so much admirable historic work has 
actually been done, we must acknowledge that its applica- 
tion to our English labours in the same field is even more 
obvious. Professor Duff’s volume is not a mere collection 
of independent studies. It is not simply a survey. It is 
really what it purports to be—a literary history of the 
Roman people. As we pass from chapter to chapter, it 
is always with the sense of continuity. Latin literature 
is for Professor Duff an expression of the genius and 
temper of the complex Latin race. It is the product 
of the ‘“‘communal spirit ’’ as well as of the “creative 
mind.’ He enters a timely protest against the tendency, 
which has doubtless gone too far, to regard Latin literature 
as wholly second-hand and imitative. Though “the 
Roman borrowed,”’ he borrowed, as he admirably puts it, 
‘‘in a Roman way.”’ He “left his impress ’’ upon every- 
thing that he took over from Greece. Thus Roman 
literature everywhere exhibits “an invariably close rela- 
tion to social environment—to movements of progress 
or reaction, to needs and aspirations, to the fashions, the 
fancies, and sometimes the follies of an age’’; while 
throughout ‘‘the Roman mark abides, modified, but 
never obliterated.” It is with this “Roman mark” 
that Professor Duff is specially concerned. Thus he 
gives us something far more valuable than a descriptive 
catalogue of the Latin writers. He gets his authors into 
their historical perspective ; shows their dependence upon 
the life and spirit of their times: and indicates their con- 
nection with their predecessors and their influence upon 
those who followed them. At the same time, while he 
is thus solicitous to trace the lines of literary evolution, 
he does not leave the personal factor out of account ; he 
seeks, too, to preserve the humanistic attitude, and to 
make clear the permanent significance of the works that 
pass under his examination, 

I have said that it is no part of a reviewer’s business 
to parade his own learning at the expense of his subject. 
Still, his modesty does not deprive him of the right to 
his own opinions and to such pleasure as he may find in 
airing them; and there are, of course, occasions when, 
if I do not exactly dissent from Professor Duff’s judgments, 
I feel that he has missed or slurred over points which 
seem to me important, or laid the emphasis in what appears 
to me to be the wrong place. Naturally it is in connecticn 
with the greater men that such differences in personal 
attitude are most likely to arise. I take Professor Duft’s 
chapter on Virgil by way of illustration. I cannot quite 
satisfy myself that justice has here been done to the full 
meaning of the “piety ’’ of #Eneas, or to its bearings upon 
the extremely passive part which he plays in the action 
as the mere instrument of heaven, On this subject I 
think the reader will still be well advised to go back to 
what Boissier has said in his masterly work, ‘‘ La Religion 
Romaine.” It is also a little disquieting to find our author 
leaning, in however slight a degree, to the sentimental 
notion of AEneas as a faithless lover. Once more, Pro- 
fessor Duff does not really grapple with the problem of 
the want of unity in the character of AEneas. This is 
really an immensely interesting question, if only because 
of the parallel which A2neas presents with Hamlet. Like 
Shakespeare, Virgil sought to harmonise traditional concep- 
tions with his own conflicting ideas ; and like Shakespeare, 
he achieved only a qualified success. These are points 
which I note for criticism, but as will be seen, they do 
not carry far. For the rest, this chapter is wonderfully 
sound and comprehensive ; it is an admirable example of 
Professor Duff's power of putting a great deal of matter 
into a comparatively small space and of being at the same 
time clear and interesting. And the same remark might 
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From a photograph by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


From ‘* Mark Twain” by Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth.) 


and the value of Dr. Henderson’s volume lies chiefly in 
its intimate study of “the man,’ and in its story of his 
career as humorist, lecturer, philosopher. and sociologist. 
He knew Samuel Clemens personally, and the charm that 
radiated from that wonderful personality and subdued 
everybody who came in contact with it is still strong 
upon him ; it makes his criticism unreliable, but it enables 
him to re-create the character of Mark Twain in these pages 
so that the reader realises vividly the breadth, the height, 
the depth, and the ingrained humanity ot it. The book 
is excellently illustrated with photographs in autochrome 
and monochrome by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY.* 


We know Martin Swayne already as the author of ‘‘ The 
Bishop and the Lady,”’ but, clever as his first book was, 
his second passes it. The story of ‘“ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry ”’ is the lightest of light comedy, and the wit and 
gaiety with which it is told are so bre«z‘!y fresh and spon- 
taneous that you feel the writer himself must have 
enjoyed it all as much as the reader does, and rather as if 
you were laughing with him than as if he were making 
vou laugh. 

Lord Richard Sandridge is young, indolent, and short 
of cash. His father, the Marquis of Morenest, wants him 
to accept a business post, but his sister is anxious that 
he ‘‘should contract a marriage on a sound financial 
basis.” She goes so far as to discover a desirable bride 

* “Lord Richard in the Pantry.’ By Martin Swayne. 6s, 
{Methuen.) 


Mark Twain. 


in Miss Evelyn Lovejoy, the daughter of 
a successful tradesman; she has neitlier 
blood nor distinction, but she has plenty 
of money; her father is dead, and her 
mother would like to see her marry into high 
society. The difficulty is that Richard does 
not fall in love with her, and does not desire 
to marry ; his sister succeeds in making him 
dance with Miss Lovejoy three times in one 
night, and she proves to be something of a 
fussily philanthropical bluestocking, lends 
him a volume of essays, and, as he com- 
plains to his bosom friend Tubby, talks to 
him about his soul : 

“* People always like to talk about things they 
haven't got,’ said Tubby. ‘ When we get a thing 
we cease to talk about it. When women get 
souls and get the vote, they’ll have nothing to 
talk of except other people’s husbands.’ 

““«T don’t suppose there’ll be many husbands 
to talk about in those days. I must introduce 
Miss Lovejoy to you, Tubby. You'll get on 
famously. She says animals have got souls.’ 

‘«*Then I’m not an animal, Richard.’”’ 


Lord Richard is asking him presently if 
he knows what essays are, and Tubby ex- 
plains : 


Essays are things people write to deceiv: 
their friends, Richard. They put all the beauti- 
ful thoughts which they haven't thought, and 
all the noble actions which they haven't done, 
into them. Never be deceived by an essay. 
Sensible people never read essays.”’ 


As the only way of evading his father’s 
efforts to get him into a City office, Richard 
calls on Miss Lovejoy, stumbles into inviting 
her and her mother to go to the Zoo with 
him, and there is a delightfully amusing 
description of his and Tubby’s adventures 
there, and of how he proposes to Evelyn 
in the lion house. She is willing to accept 
him, but she is an admirer of Ruskin, has 
ideals about the dignity of labour, and leads him to agree 
that before they are formally engaged he shall work and 
earn his own living for six months, that she may feel he 
has done this for her and is worthy of her. 

He does not at all like the idea, but having pledged 
his word and seeing she will not otherwise give him her 
hand, he resolves to go through with it. He realises that 
there are not many things within the range of his capacity, 
and an advertisement in the Morning Post for a ‘‘ capable 
butler of gentlemanly appearance’’ brings him to a 
momentous decision. The tale of his going after this 
situation and securing it, and entering upon it, is developed 
in the liveliest vein of farcical comedy; his employer is 
a charming young widow, Mrs. Lettice Gaythorne, with 
one small son, and of Richard’s ludicrous and chastening 
experiences under her roof and all that rose out of them 
no more shall be said here than that, although he was 
working for Miss Lovejoy, she was not his reward. 

The characters are admirably drawn, with just the 
touch of humorous exaggeration that is in keeping with 
the story. Richard’s man, Carter, is an excellent sketch ; 
so are the grotesque old Marquis and Marchioness ; so, too, 
are the indispensable Tubby, with his everlasting story 
about the serpents of Brazil, and Richard himself. The 
fun of the book, indeed, lies as much in the humorous 
presentation of character and the smartness and sparkle 
of its dialogue as in the humour and ingenuity of its plot. 
Here are half a dozen epigrams and scraps of conversations 
picked out almost at random : 


“The insolence of money!’ sighed Tubby. ‘I never had 
enough money to become really insolent !’”’ 

“People who marry for money never die. That's their 
punishment.” 
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“Oh, we're all deceived. That’s the blessing in everything 
It’s only when we are undeceived that the trouble begins. . . 
Let s hush it up. After all, half of what happens in this world 
you must pretend nct to see and the other half you’ve got to 
hush up!” 

Nothing you have to pay for is worth it after you’ve paid.”’ 

‘*« Heiresses are all the same,’ he said. ‘ You can pick ‘em 
out in a ballroom straight away. They’re always rather pale, 
they never look at you, they never listen to what you're saying, 
and they always run down the supper, and they never have 
any sense of humour. If they had they couldn’t be heiresses. 
Have you noticed that money has no sense of humour ?’ ”’ 

All men are bad, excepts sons and brothers.”’ 


Such things must always lose a little in being taken away 
from their context. Lord Richard in the Pantry” is not 
a book to read about, but a book to read, not because bits 
of it are witty, shrewdly satirical, quaintly farcical, but 
because it is a capital story, the whole of it healthfully alive 
with the very spirit of laughter and thoroughly enjoyable. 


A. St. Apcock. 


LATIN LITERATURE.* 


It is a pleasure to welcome the second edition of Professor 
Wight Duff's excellent ‘Literary History of Rome,” 
which is in most respects quite a model of what such a 
book should be. As his volume forms part of a “ Library 
of Literary History,”’ the author had to keep in view 
throughout the requirements of two different classes of 
readers; he had to interest and instruct the general 
student of literature, for whom the series is primarily 
intended, and at the same time he had to satisfy the 
classical expert. His success in reconciling these opposed 
claims makes his achievement worthy of special admira- 
tion. In these days it is fortunately no longer a convention 
of criticism that a reviewer should set out to show how 
much more he knows about a subject than the writer 
whose work he is considering ; and I need not, therefore, 
be guilty of the impertinence of praising the large and 
ripe scholarship which Professor Duff has brought to bear 
upon his task, and to which every page yields ample 
testimony. But what I may certainly be permitted to 
note is the ease and grace with which he carries his learning, 
and the skill with which he subordinates it to the real 
living interest of his theme. There is nothing drily aca- 
demic about his treatise; he writes as one who knows 
and feels literature as literature ; and his many ‘‘ modern 
touches here and there ’’ redeem his criticisms entirely 
“from the charge’ of pedantry. Dealing, for example, 
with Horace, he glances aside to remark that for that 
genial poet-philosopher ‘‘ regular duties would have been 
as distasteful and punctuality as difficult as for Charles 
Lamb at the India Office.’”” Any reader who has been 
compelled to spend much time over the ordinary lucubra- 
tions of the schools will realise at once what freshness and 
life an incidental reference of this kind serves to give to 
the pages of a history of Latin literature. For once these 
old Romans are freed from the trammels of text-book 
and commentary, and stand out before us as living men. 

Equally deserving of remark is the sanity of the author’s 
criticism, His natural enthusiasm for his subject rarely 
tempts him into exaggeration ; and he is wisely intolerant 
of the Swinburnian mania for exact appraisement. Mr, 
Mackail declares that the place of Catullusamong the world’s 
lyric poets is ‘‘third beside Sappho and Shelley.” ‘‘I 
shall not,’”’ says Professor Duff, ‘“‘attempt to number 
his place precisely ; enough that it is high among the 
best.”” And he rightly adds, ‘“ For how can finality in 
such assessments be hoped for ?” 

These, however, are matters of detail. Professor Duff's 
book impresses me most by virtue of its structural quality. 
Brunetiére once complained that what is called a history 

* “A Literary History of Rome, from the Origins to the 


Close of the Golden Age.’’ By J. Wight Duff. 12s. 6d. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


of literature is too often in fact nothing of the sort, but 
only a succession of monographs, put end to end, and 
attached to one another by the thinnest thread of narrative. 
If the great French critic felt justified in making this 
charge with reference to the writings of his own country- 
men, by whom so much admirable historic work has 
actually been done, we must acknowledge that its applica- 
tion to our English labours in the same field is even more 
obvious. Professor Duff's volume is not a mere collection 
of independent studies. It is not simply a survey. It is 
really what it purports to be—a literary history of the 
Roman people. As we pass from chapter to chapter, it 
is always with the sense of continuity. Latin literature 
is for Professor Duff an expression of the genius and 
temper of the complex Latin race. It is the product 
of the ‘‘communal spirit ’’ as well as of the “creative 
mind.’’ He enters a timely protest against the tendency, 
which has doubtless gone too far, to regard Latin literature 
as wholly second-hand and imitative. Though “the 
Roman borrowed,”’ he borrowed, as he admirably puts it, 
‘‘in a Roman way.”’ He “left his impress ’’ upon every- 
thing that he took over from Greece. Thus Roman 
literature everywhere exhibits ‘an invariably close rela- 
tion to social environment—to movements of progress 
or reaction, to needs and aspirations, to the fashions, the 
fancies, and sometimes the follies of an age’’; while 
throughout ‘“‘the Roman mark abides, modified, but 
never obliterated.” It is with this “Roman mark” 
that Professor Duff is specially concerned. Thus he 
gives us something far more valuable than a descriptive 
catalogue of the Latin writers. He gets his authors into 
their historical perspective ; shows their dependence upon 
the life and spirit of their times: and indicates their con- 
nection with their predecessors and their influence upon 
those who followed them. At the same time, while he 
is thus solicitous to trace the lines of literary evolution, 
he does not leave the personal factor out of account ; he 
seeks, too, to preserve the humanistic attitude, and to 
make clear the permanent significance of the works that 
pass under his examination. 

I have said that it is no part of a reviewer’s business 
to parade his own learning at the expense of his subject. 
Stil], his modesty does not deprive him of the right to 
his own opinions and to such pleasure as he may find in 
airing them; and there are, of course, occasions when, 
if I do not exactly dissent from Professor Duff’s judgments, 
I feel that he has missed or slurred over points which 
seem to me important, or laid the emphasis in what appears 
to me to be the wrong place. Naturally it is in connecticn 
with the greater men that such differences in personal 
attitude are most likely to arise. I take Professor Duff’s 
chapter on Virgil by way of illustration. I cannot quite 
satisfy myself that justice has here been done to the full 
meaning of the ‘“‘ piety ” of Eneas, or to its bearings upon 
the extremely passive part which he plays in the action 
as the mere instrument of heaven. On this subject I 
think the reader will still be well advised to go back to 
what Boissier has said in his masterly work, ‘“‘ La Religion 
Romaine.” It is also a little disquieting to find our author 
leaning, in however slight a degree, to the sentimental 
notion of ‘Eneas as a faithless lover. Once more, Pro- 
fessor Duff does not really grapple with the problem of 
the want of unity in the character of AEneas. This is 
really an immensely interesting question, if only because 
of the parallel which AZneas presents with Hamlet. Like 
Shakespeare, Virgil sought to harmonise traditional concep- 
tions with his own conflicting ideas ; and like Shakespeare, 
he achieved only a qualified success, These are points 
which I note for criticism, but as will be seen, they do 
not carry far. For the rest, this chapter is wonderfully 
sound and comprehensive ; it is an admirable example of 
Professor Duff's power of putting a great deal of matter 
into a comparatively small space and of being at the same 
time clear and interesting. And the same remark might 
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From a photograph by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


and the value of Dr. Henderson’s volume lies chiefly in 
its intimate study of “the man,” and in its story of his 
career as humorist, lecturer, philosopher, and sociologist. 
He knew Samuel Clemens personally, and the charm that 
radiated from that wonderful personality and subdued 
everybody who came in contact with it is still strong 
upon him ; it makes his criticism unreliable, but it enables 
‘him to re-create the character of Mark Twain in these pages 
so that the reader realises vividly the breadth, the height, 
the depth, and the ingrained humanity of it. The book 
is excellently illustrated with photographs in autochrome 
and monochrome by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY.* 


We know Martin Swayne already as the author of “ The 
Bishop and the Lady.”’ but, clever as his first book was, 
his second passes it. The story of ‘‘ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry ”’ is the lightest of light comedy, and the wit and 
gaiety with which it is told are so breezily fresh and spon- 
taneous that you feel the writer himself must have 
enjoyed it all as much as the reader does, and rather as if 
you were laughing with him than as if he were making 
you laugh. 

Lord Richard Sandridge is young, indolent, and short 
of cash. His father, the Marquis of Morenest, wants him 
to accept a business post, but his sister is anxious that 
he ‘‘should contract a marriage on a sound financial 
basis.”” She goes so far as to discover a desirable bride 


* “Lord Richard in the Pantry.’’ By Martin Swayne. 6s, 
{Methuen.) 


Mark Twain. 
From ‘* Mark Twain” by Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth.) 


in Miss Evelyn Lovejoy, the daughter ct 
a successful tradesman: she has neither 
blood nor distinction, but she has plenty 
of money; her father is dead, and her 
mother would like to see her marry into high 
society. The difficulty is that Richard does 
not fall in love with her, and does not desire 
to marry ; his sister succeeds in making him 
dance with Miss Lovejoy three times in one 
night, and she proves to be something of a 
fussily philanthropical bluestocking, lends 
him a volume of essays, and, as he com- 
plains to his bosom friend Tubby, talks to 
him about his soul : 

“* People always like to talk about things they 
haven’t got,’ said Tubby. ‘ When we get a thing 
we cease to talk about it. When women get 
souls and get the vote, they’ll have nothing to 
talk of except other people’s husbands.’ 

““«T don’t suppose there’ll be many husbands 
to talk about in those days. I must introduce 
Miss Lovejoy to you, Tubby. You'll get on 
famously. She says animals have got souls.’ 

‘«*Then I’m not an animal, Richard.’”’ 


Lord Richard is asking him presently if 
he knows what essays are, and Tubby ex- 
plains : 


“« Essays are things people write to deceiv: 
their friends, Richard. They put all the beauti- 
ful thoughts which they haven’t thought, and 
all the noble actions which they haven’t done, 
into them. Never be deceived by an essay. 
Sensible people never read essays.”’ 


As the only way of evading his father’s 
efforts to get him into a City office, Richard 
calls on Miss Lovejoy, stumbles into inviting 
her and her mother to go to the Zoo with 
him, and there is a delightfully amusing 
description of his and Tubby’s adventures 
there, and of how he proposes to Evelyn 
in the lion house. She is willing to accept 
him, but she is an admirer of Ruskin, has 
ideals about the dignity of labour, and leads him to agree 
that before they are formally engaged he shall work and 
earn his own living for six months, that she may feel he 
has done this for her and is worthy of her. 

He does not at all like the idea, but having pledged 
his word and seeing she will not otherwise give him her 
hand, he resolves to go through with it. He realises that 
there are not many things within the range of his capacity, 
and an advertisement in the Morning Post for a ‘* capable 
butler of gentlemanly appearance’”’ brings him to a 
momentous decision. The tale of his going after this 
situation and securing it, and entering upon it, is developed 
in the liveliest vein of farcical comedy; his employer is 
a charming young widow, Mrs. Lettice Gaythorne, with 
one small son, and of Richard’s ludicrous and chastening 
experiences under her roof and all that rose out of them 
no more shall be said here than that, although he was 
working for Miss Lovejoy, she was not his reward. 

The characters are admirably drawn, with just the 
touch of humorous exaggeration that is in keeping with 
the story. Richard’s man, Carter, is an excellent sketch : 
so are the grotesque old Marquis and Marchioness ; so, too, 
are the indispensable Tubby, with his everlasting story 
about the serpents of Brazil, and Richard himself. The 
fun of the book, indeed, lies as much in the humorous 
presentation of character and the smartness and sparkle 
of its dialogue as in the humour and ingenuity of its plot. 
Here are half a dozen epigrams and scraps of conversations 
picked out almost at random : 


““The insolence of money!’ sighed Tubby. ‘I never had 


enough money to become really insolent !’ ”’ 
“People who marry for money never die. That’s their 
punishment.” 
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“Oh, we're all deceived. That’s the blessing in everything 
It's only when we are undeceived that the trouble begins. . . 
Let s hush it up. After all, half of what happens in this world 
you must pretend nct to see and the other half you’ve got to 
hush up ha 

Nothing you have to pay for is worth it after you've paid.” 

‘* Heiresses are all the same,’ he said. ‘ You can pick ‘em 
out in a ballroom straight away. They're always rather pale, 
they never look at you, they never listen to what you're saying, 
and they always run down the supper, and they never have 
any sense of humour. If they had they couldn't be heiresses. 
Have you noticed that money has no sense of humour ?’”’ 

All men are bad, excepts sons and brothers.” 


Such things must always lose a little in being taken away 
from their context. ‘Lord Richard in the Pantry ”’ is not 
a book to read about, but a book to read, not because bits 
of it are witty, shrewdly satirical, quaintly farcical, but 
because it is a capital story, the whole of it healthfully alive 
with the very spirit of laughter and thoroughly enjoyable. 


A. St. JoHN Apcock. 


LATIN LITERATURE.* 


It is a pleasure to welcome the second edition of Professor 
Wight Duff’s excellent ‘“‘Literary History of Rome,” 
which is in most respects quite a model of what such a 
book should be. As his volume forms part of a “ Library 
of Literary History,’’ the author had to keep in view 
throughout the requirements of two different classes of 
readers; he had to interest and instruct the general 
student of literature, for whom the serics is primarily 
intended, and at the same time he had to satisfy the 
classical expert. His success in reconciling these opposed 
claims makes his achievement worthy of special admira- 
tion. In these days it is fortunately no longer a convention 
of criticism that a reviewer should set out to show how 
much more he knows about a subject than the writer 
whose work he is considering ; and I need not, therefore, 
be guilty of the impertinence of praising the large and 
ripe scholarship which Professor Duff has brought to bear 
upon his task, and to which every page yields ample 
testimony. But what I may certainly be permitted to 
note is the ease and grace with which he carries his learning, 
and the skill with which he subordinates it to the real 
living interest of his theme. There is nothing drily aca- 
demic about his treatise; he writes as one who knows 
and feels literature as literature ; and his many ‘‘ modern 
touches here and there ’”’ redeem his criticisms entirely 
“from the charge”’ of pedantry. Dealing, for example, 
with Horace, he glances aside to remark that for that 
genial poet-philosopher ‘‘regular duties would have been 
as distasteful and punctuality as difficult as for Charles 
Lamb at the India Office.’”” Any reader who has been 
compelled to spend much time over the ordinary lucubra- 
tions of the schools will realise at once what freshness and 
life an incidental reference of this kind serves to give to 
the pages of a history of Latin literature. For once these 
old Romans are freed from the trammels of text-book 
and commentary, and stand out before us as living men, 

Equally ¢cserving of remark is the sanity of the author's 
criticism, His natural enthusiasm for his subject rarely 
tempts him into exaggeration ; and he is wisely intolerant 
of the Swinburnian mania for exact appraisement. Mr, 
Mackail declares that the place of Catullusamong the world’s 
lyric poets is ‘‘third beside Sappho and Shelley.” ‘‘I 
shall not,” says Professor Duff, ‘“‘ attempt to number 
his place precisely ; enough that it is high among the 
best.”’ And he rightly adds, ‘‘ For how can finality in 
such assessments be hoped for ?” 

These, however, are matters of detail. Professor Duff’s 
book impresses me most by virtue of its structural quality. 
Brunetiére once complained that what is called a history 

* “A Literary History of Rome, from the Origins to the 


Close of the Golden Age.” By J. Wight Duff. 12s. 6d. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


of literature is too often in fact nothing of the sort, but 
only a succession of monographs, put end to end, and 
attached to one another by the thinnest thread of narrative. 
If the great French critic felt justified in making this 
charge with reference to the writings of his own country- 
men, by whom so much admirable historic work has 
actually been done, we must acknowledge that its applica- 
tion to our English labours in the same field is even more 
obvious. Professor Duff’s volume is not a mere collection 
of independent studies. It is not simply a survey. It is 
really what it purports to be—a literary history of the 
Roman people. As we pass from chapter to chapter, it 
is always with the sense of continuity. Latin literature 
is for Professor Duff an expression of the genius and 
temper of the complex Latin race. It is the product 
of the ‘‘communal spirit ’’ as well as of the “creative 
mind.”’ He enters a timely protest against the tendency, 
which has doubtless gone too far, to regard Latin literature 
as wholly second-hand and imitative. Though “the 
Roman borrowed,” he borrowed, as he admirably puts it, 
‘‘in a Roman way.”’ He “left his impress ’’ upon every- 
thing that he took over from Greece. Thus Roman 
literature everywhere exhibits ‘an invariably close rela- 
tion to social environment—to movements of progress 
or reaction, to needs and aspirations, to the fashions, the 
fancies, and sometimes the follies of an age’’; while 
throughout ‘‘the Roman mark abides, modified, but 
never obliterated.” It is with this “Roman mark” 
that Professor Duff is specially concerned. Thus he 
gives us something far more valuable than a descriptive 
catalogue of the Latin writers. He gets his authors into 
their historical perspective ; shows their dependence upon 
the life and spirit of their times: and indicates their con- 
nection with their predecessors and their influence upon 
those who followed them. At the same time, while he 
is thus solicitous to trace the lines of literary evolution, 
he does not leave the personal factor out of account ; he 
seeks, too, to preserve the humanistic attitude, and to 
make clear the permanent significance of the works that 
pass under his examination. 

I have said that it is no part of a reviewer’s business 
to parade his own learning at the expense of his subject. 
Stil], his modesty does not deprive him of the right to 
his own opinions and to such pleasure as he may find in 
airing them; and there are, of course, occasions when, 
if I do not exactly dissent from Professor Duff’s judgments, 
I feel that he has missed or slurred over points which 
seem to me important, or laid the emphasis in what appears 
to me to be the wrong place. Naturally it is in connection 
with the greater men that such differences in personal 
attitude are most likely to arise. I take Professor Duff’s 
chapter on Virgil by way of illustration. I cannot quite 
satisfy myself that justice has here been done to the full 
meaning of the “ piety ’ of AEneas, or to its bearings upon 
the extremely passive part which he plays in the action 
as the mere instrument of heaven. On this subject I 
think the reader will still be well advised to go back to 
what Boissier has said in his masterly work, “‘ La Religion 
Romaine.”’ It is also a little disquieting to find our author 
leaning, in however slight a degree, to the sentimental 
notion of AEneas as a faithless lover. Once more, Pro- 
fessor Duff does not really grapple with the problem of 
the want of unity in the character of 7Eneas. This is 
really an immensely interesting question, if only because 
of the parallel which A2neas presents with Hamlet. Like 
Shakespeare, Virgil sought to harmonise traditional concep- 
tions with his own conflicting ideas ; and like Shakespeare, 
he achieved only a qualified success. These are points 
which I note for criticism, but as will be seen, they do 
not carry far. For the rest, this chapter is wonderfully 
sound and comprehensive ; it is an admirable example of 
Professor Duff's power of putting a great deal of matter 
into a comparatively small space and of being at the same 
time clear and interesting. And the same remark might 
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quite as justly be made of other important chapters in 
the volume, such as those on the writers of comedy, on 
Cicero, and on Horace. 


WILLIAM HENRY HuvUDSON. 


A WOMAN IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


There is no greater mistake, at least from a literary 
point of view, than that made by writers who go out to a 
strange land with the idea of collecting facts for a volume 
concerning it. No first-rate book of travels was ever pro- 
duced in that way. You may get gocd journalism, but 
you certainly will not get Literature. The reasons for 
this are obvious. Usually, the author is in too great a 
hurry. He wants impressions which will furnish striking 
copy, and is quite content to get his “facts ’’ from the local 
officials. Hesees everything in an entirely false perspective. 
It is inevitable that he must go out with certain pre-con- 
ceived ideas, and that he will always be looking for the 
confirmation, rather than for the refutation, of those ideas. 

Miss Mansfield is refreshingly frank so far as the amount 
of time she spent in Rhodesia is concerned. Her travels 
were confined almost entirely to the great main routes, 
and the society with which she mixed consisted mainly of 
the employees of the Chartered Company, men whose first 
duty is to keep up the value of the shares of that company, 


and so paint everything in bright colours for the benefit of . 


the itinerant author; consequently, this book cannot be 
taken as an altogether reliable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Chartered territories ; in fact, so far as the 
intending emigrant is concerned—and Miss Mansfield is 
very enthusiastic on the subject of emigration—it might 
be called a dangerous book, by reason of its irresponsible 
optimism. I am not afraid to criticise it on this score, 
for I have spent more years in Rhodesia than Miss Mans- 
field has spent months, and I know, only too well, what 
she failed to see, or to hear about—the Tragedy of Rhodesia, 
its ghastly tale of dead, its appalling list of financial dis- 
asters, its manifold diseases for man and beast, the moral 
dry rot which its atmosphere engenders. 

When Miss Mansfield tells us only about herself and 
her doings she is wholly delightful. That part of the book 
is written exactly as such books should be written, without 
any striving after effect, without any attempt at literary 
stvle. She has just jotted down the things which happened, 
as they happened. Reading that part of the book—and it 
will well repay the trouble—one feels that there should be 
a great deal more of it. The author seems to have been 
.afraid of introducing too much of the personal note— 
why, instead of a Chartered map, has she not given us her 
own portrait as afrontispiece ?—and she is always breaking 
off into what one can only call semi-official matter. That 
‘is the great mistake in the book. She dces not claim 
to have collected the facts relating to agriculture, stock- 
raising, mining and other industries for herself. She had 
no time to study even one of these subjects, and that 
section of the book could have been compiled just as easily 
from pamphlets from Emigration Offices at home—in fact, 
she has an irritating way of adding footnotes telling the 
reader where those same official pamphlets may be obtained. 

On the other hand, no one, at least no one who knows 
‘South Central Africa, can help admiring Miss Mansfield’s 
pluck and grit. She took on a very ugly proposition, one 
from which the vast majority of women would have recoiled 
in horror and alarm, and she carried the thing through 
-splendidly. Luck was with her to a certain extent, as it 
-so often is with the newcomer who keeps constantly on the 
move—she did not learn, through bitter experience, what 
the real nature of that Rhodesian climaie is. Yet, in the 


-end, her luck failed her, and she had to turn back, instead 


* “Via  Rhodesia.”” By Charlotte Mansfield. 16s. net. 
Stanley Paul.) 


of completing her journey to Cairo. It takes an immense 
amount of nerve for a woman who has never been in Africa 
before, who knows not a word of the native languages, who 
has not the slightest experience in handling those most 
difficult of creatures, native carriers, to start on such a 
trip. Official assistance, of which she had plenty, is usetul, 
so far as securing carriers is concerned ; but, once you'are 
out in the veld with your caravan, everything depends on 
yourself. Personally, I am surprised that the author [did 
not meet with disaster. The measure of success she 
achieved and the cheerful way in which she relates the 
story of her adventure prove her to be a woman of excep- 
tional temperament. 

For my part, I should like to see her revise the book, 
andissueitinanewform. The first chapter, and all those 
later chapters dealing with industrial questions, should be 
deleted, whilst the personal narrative should be made 
much fuller. The chapter on Missionaries, on the other 
hand, is wholly admirable, and could not easily be improved. 
So far as that is concerned, she will have the sympathy of 
every sane man who has lived amongst coloured races. 

The[volume is splendidly produced ; the illustrations are 
excellent throughout ; and, despite its faults, it is worth 
reading, not for the information it contains, but for its 
revelation of a delightful and courageous petsonality. 

STANLEY Portat Hyatt. 


AMERICAN WIVES.* 


It was once said by the historian Buckle that every 
great age has always been ruled by one leading idea, peculiar 
toitself, often unexpressed, but nevertheless guiding all the 
activities of the time, behind its politics, its industries, 
its arts. And in a period so self-conscious as our own it 
is not difficult to put one’s hand on the motive thought of 
to-day. It is surely a sense of the contrast between what 
life is and what it might be. In other words, to use the 
familiar cliché, what we want is racial efficiency. Among 
the novelists most plainly influenced by this idea must be 
reckoned the late David Graham Phillips, the writer who 
met so tragic an end a few weeks ago in the streets of New 
York, the young man full of hope and energy who was 
shot by a madman for his attacks on American women— 
attacks repeated in several novels, but rising to special 
vehemence in ‘“‘ The Husband’s Story.”’ 

The peculiar significance of these studies of American 
women arises from the fact that Mr. Phillips wrote not from 
the standpoint of the mere raconteur, but rather from 
that of the scientific investigator. It is not the women 
themselves that matter so much, but the tendencies for 
which they stand. And of each of them the question 
their creator asks is not: is she frivolous, heartless, brain- 
less, or immoral ? but—is she adapting herself to the new 
civilisation that science is creating ?. Times are changing ; 
the world is moving ; the men are keeping up, are laying 
hold of the new chances of happiness, are adapting them- 
selves to new conditions. Are the women doing the same ? 

The grand climacteric of married life is some fifteen or 
twenty years after marriage. By that time the two char- 
acters involved are either welded into one whole, or are 
as far apart asthe Poles. Accordingly it is on this situation 
that Mr. Phillips again and again rings up the curtain: 
he did it in ‘‘Old Wives for New,” he does it once more 
in ‘“‘The Husband's Story.”” And always it is the same 
tale, with different characters : always the wife has allowed 
herself to ‘‘ get leit.’’ In the first-named novel she is an 
old woman through pure laziness, while her husband remains 
young. In ‘The Story a much more subtle 
declension has taken place in the wife’s nature, for she is 
practically soul-less. Edna Loring and her husband began 
as idyllic boy and girl lovers in the very humblest circum- 


* “ The Husband's Story."" By David Graham Paillips. 6s. 
(Appleton.) 
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The late David Graham Phillips. 


stances of provincial American life. But Godfrey is one 
of the men who attract money wherever they go, and Edna 
never loses an opportunity of spurring him on to fresh 
and often dishonest exertions in the race for wealth. By 
the time their daughter has reached girlhood, Edna has 
only one idea in life—to push herself into the front ranks 
of society. To do this she has atrophied her brain, killed 
her heart, tarnished her child’s mind with snobbery, and 
utterly alienated her husband’s affections. The results 
are tragic: her daughter’s alliance with an English peer 
turns out to be a horrible travesty of marriage, while her 
husband struggles, and not unsuccessfully, to release him- 
self from her. At this point we perceive Mr. Phillips’s 
explanation of the frequency of divorce in America: he 
puts it down to the failure of the woman to keep pace with 
the man in the art of wise living. She takes no interest 
in his work save as it may bring in money for her to spend; 
finally, she takes no interest in him. Her brain dies slowly, 
till at last he shakes her off as a man cuts away a gangrened 
member from a living body. 

‘The Husband’s Story ”’ is in style a monologue by the 
husband: in method it is point-device in detail, shirking 
nothing of the tawdry or foolish facts in this gradual course 
of deterioration. It does not hold one so much by its 
plot, or its characters, as by its grip, its cruel grip, on the 
immense signification of the commonplace in human life. 
Money, efficiency, evencleanliness, are parts of the problem 
of how to live successfully. Mr. Phillips evades nothing. 
There is no sentiment, no faltering in the book—and above 
all no truce with any falsification of values. Itis soearnest, 
in fact, that when we hate its conclusions and differ from 
its premises, we pay it the compliment of pausing to think 
again. For the author is fair: his study of modernity 
is no mere repetition of the old Adamic excuse, “ It was 
the woman.’’ On the contrary, he makes it quite clear 
that the woman fails to adapt herself, fails racially, because 
she has been trained to live as a parasite—by man. She 
has never been taught that her life is as full of meaning as 
his; everything in her environment goes to prove the con- 
trary. She has, this fashionable woman, no meaning in 
the scheme of things. Small wonder, then, that she herself 


becomes meaningless. Over against these parasites are put 
outline sketches of other women, vital, active, full of mental 
activity. But they strike one as unreal for the same reason 
as does Solomon in “ Virgin Soil,’’ because they are ideals 
of what might be, not pictures of what is. 

It is difficult for an Englishwoman to judge of the truth 
of the book, for certainly over here we have no class so dead- 
in-life, so brainless in their narrow cunning, so divorced 
from reality, as these women. But—the doubt strikes 
home—is this because the hyper-civilisation of the States 
is only a stage ahead which we have yet to reach? If 
so ‘‘ The Husband’s Story ”’ is either a prophecy or a warn- 
ing. At any rate, it deserves to be read, for though bitter 
and caustic and sometimes exaggerated, like poster-drawing, 
it is sincere, it donne a@ penser. And sincerity in novel- 
writing is not so common that one can afford to neglect it. 

M. P. WILLCOcKs. 


THE NEAR EAST.* 


Mr. Woods has with great judgment chosen a subject 
untouched by any other writer, and for the next few years 
at all events all those interested in the political situation in 
the Near East will feel obliged to refer to the pages of this 
volume. For the author has already established his re- 
putation for careful accuracy by his previous work, “‘ Washed 
by Four Seas.” That, however, was the book of a tyro at 
writing, to whom practice for newspapers has now given 
an easy command of language, and taught him how to 
marshal his facts. Mr. Woods has also had the advantage 
of acquiring his information from the highest placed 
authorities in the different parts of the Near East he has 
visited, although he is—on their account—too prudent to 
give their names more than occasionally. 

Others have written admirable books—Sir Charles Eliot’s 
“Turkey in Europe,’’ although published in 1900, is yet 
vividly informative ; Mr. Brailsford’s ‘‘ Macedonia ’’ deals 
more fully with that unhappy country that might be so 
flourishing had not the Treaty of Berlin been substituted 
for the Treaty of San Stefano, for which substitution, alas! 
our own country is largely responsible. Yet where else but 
in this volume can we turn up a full and succinct account 
of the Albanian Question, the Cretan Question, the military 
Revolution in Greece, how the kingdom of Bulgaria won 
her independence and added to her territory ? Though it 
happened but a few months ago, there are many of us who do 
not clearly remember even now how Bosnia was annexed by 
Austria. It seems but the other day that we ourselves 
travelled as far as Belgrade with a buoyant young officer 
of the Austrian cavalry, bound for Serajevo, as he told us 
with glowing cheeks, when all was not yet a faié accompli. 
Which of us quite understands why the Queen of Italy’s 
father is now King in Montenegro ? All these high affairs 
of State Mr. Woods handles in a quiet, masterly manner, 
never allowing himself to be led astray into picturesque 
descriptions of the scenery he traverses, lest they should 
interrupt the history of the political situation. Although 
approaching the Cilician gates in the Taurus mountains, he 
writes ‘‘ Disconnected craggy rocks lend grandeur to the 
scene,’ and again the Bagdad line, when quitting the 
Cilician plain near Adana, will follow the river ‘“‘ which runs 
from the vale of Bozanti into the heart of the mountains, and 
finally dives down into a dark cave-like opening, to emerge 
on the southern slopes of the range after a subterranean 
course of some three hundred yards. The approaches to 
the localities where this curious river enters and emerges 
from its subterranean course are, I believe, entirely un- 
explored by any European, except one or two railway 
engineers who were compelled to cut down trees and make 
special paths *’ todo so. If for nothing else, however, this 

* “The Danger Zone of Europe.’’ By H. Charles Woods, 
F.R.G.S. tos, 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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volume would be valuable for its singularly unimpassioned 
and precise three chapters on the most awful massacres 
even Turks have ever committed and which, occurring only 
the year before last, seem to have been condoned, even 
acquiesced in, by the whole of civilised Europe with such 
nonchalance that probably nine out of every ten English- 
men even of the educated classes have already forgotten 
when they occurred or where. 

The author tries to say everything he can in favour of 
the Turks and to extenuate where he cannot praise. We 
all hoped much from the Young Turks. Alas! that under 
their régime in these last few months torture should have 
been added to murder among those unhappy Macedonians, 
who still cry as of old ‘‘ Come over and help us,” but their 
cry is inarticulate, for the speculators of Europe have no 
interests at stake in Macedonia. Had it been possible to 
add to this volume as it went to press, the author must have 
told us of Turkish doctors feeling the pulses of Macedonian 
farmers—forced back under Turkish rule by the Treaty of 
Berlin—whilst additional blows are inflicted upon their 
backs or feet ; how their villages are harried, their wives 
and daughters carried off or left to starve, and would 
probably have done so with the calm that characterises his 
account of the colossal massacres round Adana, where 
the reader is spared all those details that harrow the 
heart. 

The book is well printed, light in the hand, and abund- 
antly illustrated with reproductions from the author’s own 
photographs. There is a satisfactory map, but what is to 
be said of an index in which we cannot find Sofia, the capital 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria, nor even the Taurus moun- 
tains ? There are too many sham indexes about, com- 
piled by people who never read books probably, so do not 
know what is wanted. 

Avicia LITTLE. 


A BUNDLE OF NEW NOVELS. 


To merit the publishers’ seasonable, rather than descrip- 
tive, term, ‘‘ Spring Novel,” a parcel of new books at this 
period of the year should at least be varied, even as the 
spring temperature, or, better still, as a bouquet of spring 
flowers. The eight volumes in my parcel certainly fulfil 
this condition ; even if they fail to suggest, chiefly, the 
rising of the sap, they are at least varied, and fresh, and 
very welcome. 

The most original and striking of the collecticn is un- 
doubtedly ‘‘ A Wilderness of Monkeys,” * by Frederick 
Niven. This is no ordinary novel; it is a well-conceived, 
well-written satire—a satire against the exaggeration of 
one side of human nature, against the erotic in literature, 
against a debased journalism, against unsavoury minds. 
It is the story of Bliss Henry, “the author,’’ who leaves 
London and its blots and stains, that he may write his 
new book in the peace and purity of the country. He 
starts forth, a modern Sir Galahad, taking train at Euston 
and he finds that the country is rather worse than the 
city, equally sordid, and narrower in its outlook. At the 
end of his stay in Solway, Bliss Henry is a man of more 
worth than at the beginning. He has learnt some more 
real things, he has also taught good things to at least two 
men, and he has come to a truer appreciation of moral 
values. Mr. Niven has attempted again the sort of thing. 
Voltaire attempted, and his book is good. ; 

A noticeable feature about many modern novels is the 
half-personal style in which the author tells his stories, 
He allows his readers to realise his personality, as well as 
that of his characters. This personal feeling is to be met 
with in ‘‘ A Wilderness of Monkeys.” It is also to be met 


*“* 4 Wilderness of Monkeys.” By Frederick Niven. 6s. 
(Martin Secker.) 


in the next volume in the parcel, O. Madox Hueffer’s novel, 
“Where Truth Lies.’’ * Mr. Hueffer’s book is an amusing 
surprise. It begins as a conventionally interesting story, 
with clerks talking in an office ; it proceeds as a fantastic 
and humorous tale—the adventures of the Earl of Danbury, 
told in serio-comic vein. Truth dees indeed lie deep in 
this triumph of casual exaggeration. 

Again, in ‘‘ Perpetua,’’ | by Dion Clayton Calthrop, we 
realise the author through the stery. But the theme and 
style of this book are vastly different from those of Mr. 
Hueffer. Mr. Calthrop’s sub-title, ‘‘The Way to Treat a 
Woman,” might have been dispensed with; it is cheap- 
sounding and unworthy of the book. Perpetua, the hero- 
ine, is, in Chapter I., a small, brown-skinned artist’s model, 
seven years old, and seated, naked, upen a high oak cup- 
board. In Chapter II. she adopts the artist as a father. 
Then, in a series of chapters, we follow this charming 
couple as they grow older, until, Perpetua’s real father 
being found, unexpectedly we plunge into melodrama, and 
the story is not so good. It recovers, however, and leaves 
its readers approving in the end. We congratulate Mr, 
Calthrop upon his beautiful rooms; we know that he 
enjoys them as much as we do. 

Just to Get Married,” by Cicely Hamilton, and ‘‘ The 
Limit,”’ § by Ada Leverson, are two clever, smartly written 
modern novels. The former gives a really poignant, 
though affectedly careless, picture of a woman, not in her 
first youth, dependent upon her relatives, with no market- 
able talent, and no future but marriage. The eligible man 
has appeared, and the household waits expectantly while 
the woman angles for a husband, feeling bitter and ashamed 
even asshe doesso. Then the man, unexpectedly, proposes, 
and his passionate adoration and kindness teach the 
woman that her methods have been intolerable, and in the 
face of her relatives’ fury she tells the man the truth and 
parts from him. But we are glad to say the story does 
not end there. Miss Hamiltcn’s work is vivid and forceful, 
and her dialogue is excellent. Dialogue is a strong feature 
of Miss Leverson’s novel also. Here, too, as in Miss 
Hamilton’s story, we have the good, quiet, rather unim- 
aginative man. This time the good, quiet, unimaginative 
man is already the husband of the heroine when the story 
begins. And the superior, man-about-town artist, and 
bachelor friend, loves the good, quiet man’s lively wife—at 
least, he thinks he does, and she thinks she does ; and they 
are sorry for one another through much of the book. But 
the bachelor friend is generally sorriest for himself. He is 
of that genus which enjoys a hopeless attachment fer 
another man’s wife; the genus which, a few years ago, 
addressed its woman friends (it always had woman friends) 
as ‘‘dear lady.’ This bachelor friend, however, reached 
“the limit.” He would talk, and at last he said the wrong 
thing. We are pleased to leave the husband and wife 
mowing the lawn together. It is clever work by which 
Miss Leverson has brought them to that point. 

In another style and of another period is “‘ Oil of Spike- 
nard,” || by E. Smith-Dampier. It is a story of Jacobite 
times, and has something of a Jacobite plot. But its chief 
charm lies in the little Norfolk town to which Corinna 
comes, from Oxford, a pretty, priggish orphan, to live with 
her aunt and cousins, the vulgar widow and coarse, bouncing 
daughters of her uncle, a scholar and a gentleman. It 
would not be easy to say why this story should remind 
one of that masterpiece of quiet tragedy, Miss Findlater’s 
“Green Groves of Balgowrie,’”’ but it does. Corinna 


* “Where Truth Lies.” By O. Madox Hueffer. 6s. (Stan- 
ley Paul & Co.) 

+ ‘ Perpetua.””’ By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 6s. (AJston 
Rivers.) 

+ ‘* Just to Get Married.” By Cicely Hamilton. 6s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

§ ‘‘ The Limit.”” By Ada Leverson. 6s. (Grant Richards, 
Ltd.) 

| “ Oil of Spikenard.”” By E. Smith-Dampier. 6s. (Andrew 
Melrose.) 
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loves a city beau; a country parson—careless, handsome, 
middle-aged, apt to be coarse, and free with the wine- 
bottle—loves Corinna. The story is roomy and well told, 
and its author has succeeded in what is now a rare achieve- 
ment—she has made an historical novel uncommon and 
distinguished. 

“The Camera Fiend,” * by E. W. Hornung, is a sensa- 
tional account of the experiences of a conscientious and 
asthmatic schoolboy, who, by a disconcerting train of in- 
cidents, comes very near to death—not by asthma. He 
falls in with a doctor who holds theories respecting the 
departure of the soul from the body and strongly desires 
to photograph that departure. Naturally he has difficulty 
in finding a subject. Man and boy provide some genuine 
excitement, but we know that Mr. Hornung can do better 
than this. 

The last volume in the parcel is a book of short stories 
by W. J. Batchelder, taking its title from the first story, 
‘The Wine-Drinker.’’ — If any one wishes to read a good 
story absolutely bare of human sentimentality, let him 
read this. It is one of sea and wind, of nets and ropes ; 
dependent neither upon love nor (in spite of its title) liquor. 
The ‘‘ wine-drinker ’’ is the hero, and the hero is a herring. 
Mr. Batchelder writes with ease, strength, knowledge, and 
charm, and his royal herring makes a strong appeal. The 
volume is a fine, open-air book abovt fishermen and the sea. 
All its tales are vigorous and well-told, but, for choice, give 
me the ‘‘ Wine-drinker.” 


L. Q. C. 


A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


Born about 1530 and dying in 1597, William Hunnis is 
known chiefly as the author of several metrical versions of 
the Psalms and as a contributor to the ‘‘ Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,’’ the most popular poetical miscellany of the 
sixteenth century. Mrs. Stopes demonstrates that he has 
many more important claims to our attention. His life, 
as she remarks, bridged over the whole period between 
the Mysteries and the Moralities and the perfected Shake- 
spearean plays; and around it Mrs. Stopes has woven a 
kind of tapestry picture of the religious, political, musical, 
poetical, and dramatic doings of his time. 

From the service of Sir William Herbert, afterwards Earl 
of Pembroke, Hunnis gravitated into that of the young 
Edward, becoming attached to the Chapel Royal. In 
Mary’s reign he was involved in the Throgmorton plot, was 
cast into the Tower, and narrowly missed the fate of his 
fellow-conspirators. Released on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, be became a brother of the Grocers’ Company, super- 
visor of the Royal Gardens at Greenwich, succeeded Richard 
Edwards as Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal, was 
granted arms, wrote plays as well as poems, was rewarded 
by an appointment as Toll-taker on London Bridge, was 
brought into direct touch with the Essex-Leicester rivalry 
by the fact that his son Robin was in the service of the un- 
lucky Essex; and not only accompanied Elizabeth to 
Kenilworth, but in the guise of ‘“‘Sybil’’ welcomed the 
Queen to the Castle, and contrived the device of ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ which stimulated the eloquence of 
Laneham and possibly kindled the enthusiasm of Shake- 
speare, whose ‘“‘ Seven Ages’ seems almost like an echo 
of Hunnis’s ‘‘ The Complaint of Old Age.” 


* “The Camera Fiend.” 
Fisher Unwin.) 

‘‘The ‘ Wine-Drinker.’”” By W. J. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

+ ‘‘ William Hunnis andithe* Revels of the Chapel Royal: 
A Study of his Period and the Influences which affected Shake- 
speare.”’ By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. (‘‘ Materialien zur Kunde des 
alteran Englischen Dramas,’”’ Band -XXIX.) (Louvain: A 
Uystpruyst ; London: David Nutt.) 


By E. W. Hornung. 6s. (T. 


Batchelder. 6s. 


Mrs. Stopes is convinced that after his appointment as 
Master of the Children, ‘‘ plays became the serious business ”’ 
of Hunnis’s life. None has come down to us, at all events 
none is known to exist; but as plays presented at Court 
were not allowed to be printed, there may be a cogent 
reason for this, even if Hunnis, in common with others, felt 
some compunction against having his name associated 
with dramatic composition. In all, the names of five and 
part of the titles of two plays by Hunnis are given by Mrs. 
Stopes, who conjectures that two poems in “ England’s 
Helicon ”’ (1600), which have been always ascribed to 
Hunnis, may have been taken from some play, device, or 
masque, so that, after all, we have preserved a fragment 
of one of his dramatic works. Another very interesting 
point is the probability that Hunnis was the author of the 
anonymous ‘‘ Comedy or Interlude of Jacob and Esau.” 
If the further assumption be correct that this was written 
in Edward’s reign, Hunnis and not Udall must be credited 
with the first classical use of acts and scenes in the history 
of the English drama. But it is just possible that Mrs. 
Stopes may be in error in dismissing the old theory that 
“Ralph Roister Doister’’ belongs to the Eton period of 
Udall’s life. 

Incidentally Mrs. Stopes gives a most sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the character of Mary Tudor ; and many will learn 
in her pages for the first time of the extent to which Eliza- 
beth was indebted to Philip’s influence over his wife. In 
addition to much else that is worthy of note Mrs. Stopes 
supplies a great deal of valuable data relative to the attitude 
of the Court and the City Corporation towards the players ; 
she touches with an illuminating hand such topics as the 
use of scenery; and she has a delightful picture of the 
friendship between Hunnis and Thomas Newton, the learned 
rector of Little Ilford and editor of ‘“‘ The English Seneca.” 

It cannot be too deeply regretted that Mrs. Stopes’s book 
has come to us from abroad instead of from one of our own 
University presses. The Louvain printers have done their 
work better than might have been expected, but it is far 
from perfect. Perhaps some English publisher will give us 
a précis of the book, and so make its main facts available 
for the English student of limited means. In the circum- 
stances it would be unkind to specify typographical slips ; 
but was not the popular name of “ Leicester’s Common- 
wealth ”’ Father Parsons’ Greencoat? It is here printed 
“Father Parsons’ Greenbacks.”’ 

W. F. A. 


TWO HUMORISTS.* 


A year or two ago we were continually complaining that 
we had fewornohumorists. If this were true then, it is so 
no longer ; almost every batch of new novels that has come 
to us this year has had at least one humorous story in it ; 
we could name half ‘a dozen that have been thoroughly 
good ; among recent books of humorous short stories there 
has been nothing else quite so good as Neil Lyons’s ‘‘ Cottage 
Pie ’’ (Lane), and of humorous novels there has been nothing 
better than these two of the latest—‘‘ The Bermondsey 
Twin” and “‘ The Simpkins Plot.” 

They are both in the broadly farcical vein and both 
overflowing with high spirits and irresistible, irresponsible 
humour. Mr. Randall lays his scene in London, as he did 
with ‘‘ Love and the Ironmonger ’”’ ; he lays it at Tooting, 
where Mr. John Holdaway has built himself up a large and 
prospering business and a local reputation for temperance, 
staidness, perfect respectability, and lives near the Common 
in a villa of the most sombre and select pattern. When his 
good name is at its brightest, his business at its best, and 
he is on the eve of marriage to a young lady who will cast 

* “ The Bermondsey Twin.”’ 


Lane.)—‘‘ The Simpkins Plot.” 
2s. net. (Nelson.) 
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something of social splendour around him, but would not 
do so only that her father has no money with which to 
maintain his blood—just at this critical juncture, his twin- 
brother Jack, who was believed to have died in childhood, 
unexpectedly arrives at the villa one night and makes it 
clear that he has come to stay. John is greatly upset ; 
his twin-brother has a free and easy manner with him ; 
he has had trouble just before calling at the house and 
broken the head of a tram conductor and the police are 
looking for him. To avoid all risk of the family scandal 
that his arrest would involve John reluctantly conceals 
him in his snuggery. He forms an idea that Jack is a 
disreputable person, and is anxious to get him to go away 
out of the neighbourhood, but Jack, really a good sort and 
a man of means, plays up to his misconception of his 
character, refuses to depart, and enjoys himself hugely. He 
goes abroad covertly, does compromising things and is 
seen in compromising situations, and being precisely like 
John is mistaken for him, with the result that the demure 
and proper John soon finds himself involved in a compli- 
cated series of ludicrous misunderstandings that exasperate 
and humiliate him, and end in his missing a wife who would 
not have made him happy and getting one who will. It 
is a very well written book; the characters—particularly 
the twins and John’s rascally butler—are drawn with 
marked ability, the plot is ingeniously contrived and 
developed, and the whole story one of the liveliest and most 
genuinely funny we have read for a long time. 

“The Simpkins Plot” is every whit as ingenious and 
amusing, but more wildly improbable. If any living man 
would actually act as Simpkins does it would be a perpetual 
joy to go about with him, but no such gloriously ludicrous 
ass would ever be allowed to remain long at large in such a 
dull world as this. It is true he was in Ireland, and things 
happen there that never happen anywhere else. He was on 
a holiday, and in the train he had made acquaintance with a 
young lady whom he believed he recognised as a woman 
who had just been acquitted of a charge of murdering her 
second husband, though everybody believed her guilty. 
He throws out covert hints ; she misunderstands, and seems 
not only to confirm his identification, but to speak of her 
criminal mania as an art, and he comes to the conclusion 
that she has come out here to find another husband on whom 
she can again exercise that dreadful art, with the inevitable 
consequences. He talks of his theory to a friend ; fills in 
details and rapidly persuades himself that there is no possible 
doubt of its accuracy; then sets himself to prevent her 
from getting the wrong man into her toils and to bring about 
a marriage between her and the most objectionable man 
in the neighbourhood whom everybody but the man himself 
would be glad to have done away with. You say it is 
ridiculous ; it is outrageously ridiculous ; but it is so lightly 
and cleverly done that you laugh while you say it, and 
simply have to read on to see whether the knotty com- 
plications in which Simpkins entangled himself and some 
half a dozen others were ever properly straightened out 
and how it was done. It is a capital story. Take ‘‘ The 
Bermondsey Twin ” and “‘ The Simpkins Plot”? away with 
you on a holiday and you may confidently rely upon 
having at least as many hours’ hearty enjoyment as it takes 
you to read through the two of them. 


A FRIEND OF POETS.* 


As the friend of Shelley and the companion of Byron, 
the memory of Edward John Trelawny is not likely to fade 
while the world continues to take an interest in those two 
poets. Of all Shelley’s intimates Trelawny’s life would best 
repay for the telling, and we hope Mr. Buxton Forman (than 
whom, with perhaps the single exception of Mr. Rossetti, no 


* “Letters of Edward John Trelawny.’ Edited by H. 
Buxton Forman, C.B. 10s. 6d. net. (Henry Frowde.) 


one is better qualified for the task) may some day under- 
take to give us the history—as far as it can be told—of this 
vigorous old campaigner. But one must be thankful to 
the editor of the present collection of Trelawny’s corre- 
spondence, for there is nothing like these strong wayward 
letters in our literature, and they increase our desire to 
know more about the man who wrote them. Most of 
Shelley’s circle were either men of letters cr those who 
made some pretension of authorship. Trelawny was an 
exception. His early days were devoted to a life cf 
activity and adventure, and it was an accident that put 
him in the way of writing his ‘“ Recollections of the 
Last Days of Shelley and Byron,” a book that may be 
justly regarded asa classic. It is true Trelawny wrote one 
other book. ‘‘ The Adventures of a Younger Son ” (for the 
“Recollections’”’ of 1858 which he enlarged into the less 
successful ‘‘Record§” of 1878 is nevertheless the same 
book), and’ he aspired to write the life of Shelley, but he did 
not take to writing during Shelley’s life, and was probably 
the only member of the Pisa circle who did not scribble. It 
is to be regretted that he abstained at that time from finding 
a literary outlet for his activities, instead of devising that 
unfortunate boat the Ariel in which his friend Shelley met 
his death. In Shelley’s life-drama Trelawny enters at the 
beginning of the fifth act, as one of Fate’s vassals : unaware 
of his mission, he supplies the boat, he sees the pcet embark 
on his last voyage, and closes the tragedy by performing 
the funeral rites. The greater part of Trelawny’s long life 
was centred in the recollection of the few months that he 
spent with Shelley and Byron, and his references to those 
two poets which one finds scattered throughout his letters 
comprise their chief attraction. In some brutally out- 
spoken words about Mary Shelley, he says, in speaking 
generally of poets’ wives, ‘“‘I am _ solely interested in 
Shelley,” and this was literally true: Shelley was his 
ideal, he loved him from the first, as he says, and through- 
out these letters he is for ever paying tribute to his friend’s 
“ bountiful and loving nature.” 

It is noticeable that Shelley’s friends after his death, 
united by a bond of common interest, all more or less kept 
in touch with one another. Trelawny was no exception, but 
he did not care for Peacock and Leigh Hunt; he saw Medwin, 
however, till his death, and continued on terms of intimacy 
with Jane Williams (afterwards united to Hogg), and Hogg 
himself—“‘ Jeff the man of iron, and irony,’’ whom he 
thought ‘“‘a soured and grossly ill-used able man.” To 
Mary Shelley he was drawn in her early widowhood, and we 
find him writing to her in May, 1826, ‘‘ You know, Mary, 
that I always loved you impetuously and sincerely—and 
time proves its durability—we are both somewhat self- 
willed and cross-grained—and choose to live in our own 
fashions,—but still, where is there a truer friendship than 
that which cements together Mary S. and E. T. ? If I lose 
you Ishould be poorindeed.”’ Forsome years Trelawny con- 
tinued constant in hisdevotionto her. Hesought her advice 
in his literary projects, and he helped her with money when 
she would let him, and in 1831 he begged her to become his 
wife, to which proposal she naively replied ‘‘. . . do you 
think I shall marry ? Never,—neither you nor anybody 
else. Mary Shelley shall be written on my tomb,—and 
why ? I cannot tell, except that it is so pretty a name 
that though I were to preach to myself for years, I nevei 
sheuld have the heart to get rid of it.’’ Few letters to 
Mary Shelley are printed after that date, and the last one 
bears the date of 1836. As years passed Trelawny was 
disillusioned, his references to Mary became more and 
more harsh, and his latest remarks are full of acrimony. 
To Claire Clairmont most of Trelawny’s letters in this 
volume were addressed, and to her he was uniformly kind 
and sympathetic. Miss Clairmont was resident in Italy, and 
Trelawny was wandering up and down the world until 1835, 
when he settled down in England, but she is known to have 
been an excellent writer of gossipy letters, and nothing serves 
to keep a friendship alive as a good correspondent. With 
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Claire he gossips delightfully about old times—‘‘ I still have 
some old allies of my youth that I hold to,” he tells her in 
one of his later letters, ‘‘and you are of the elect : at Pisa we 
were all under thirty except Byron.” His letters are not 
unlike his ‘‘ Recollections ’’—they are the work of an un- 
literary man (and none the worse for that), he is fearless, 
impetuous and sometimes brutally outspoken, he writes 
whatever comes into his head at the moment, and never— 
as he says—re-reads what he has written. His meaning 
may net always be quite clear, and his spelling is some- 
times peculiar, but we cannot quarrel with Mr. Forman for 
leaving in most of his blemishes and harsh expressions— 
they are part of the man, who was after all not an essenti- 
ally lovable character. Mr. Forman’s notes and introduc- 
tion are for the most part useful and to the point, but in 
his apparent desire to avoid anything approaching senti- 
mentality, his humour is sometimes overdone, and he 
might well have spared us his jesting reference to ‘‘ roast 
poct,”’ in allusion to Shelley’s burning body on the shore 
at Viareggio. 


THE VOW.* 


‘The Vow ”’ is the story of a man who made a covenant 
with God and fulfilled it, fearing not hisown hurt. Viewed 
in this aspect, it appears a story constructed upon very 
simple lines, introducing characters typical of several 
distinct social classes, and relying for its effect upon the 
essential drama of situations that are not extraordinary. 
It is also a stern indictment of the means resorted to by the 
Belgian officials for the collection of rubber in the Congo 
Free State, and viewed in this aspect it appears as a demand 
for intervention by the Great Powers eventuating in their 
joint assumption of the administration of the Congo. The 
indictment is presented with full knowledge of the facts, 
without lurid exaggeration of details, and with commend- 
able freedom from intemperate language. Viewed in 
both aspects, the book is a capable and conscientious piece 
of workmanship which deserves the wide attention it 
will probably obtain. 

John Gaunt is a strong man who has made a vast 
fortune by methods accepted as permissible in the City, 
but requiring the subtlety of the casuist to defend as ethi- 
cally justifiable. His chief pride is that he is “‘a man of 
his word,”’ inflexible where his promise has once been 
given, and to this fundamental honesty, reinforced by iron 
resolution, he attributes the success that has attended 
his efforts to win, first, wealth, for tle sake of the power it 
gives, and, next, love in the person of a good and a beautiful 
woman. A year after marriage, the cardinal moment in 
his life arrives. He issummoned from the City to the bed- 
side of his wife and told by the first authorities that she 
cannot live the night. When she is in the very article 
of death John Gaunt makes his covenant with God. ‘“‘ Give 
me the life of my wife—give her back to me—and I vow 
the rest of my days to Your service. I will not pretend 
that I can become a Christian, but I swear to You—and 
I keep my word—that every action of my life shall be 
deliberately thought out and shall be taken in accordance 
with the teaching of Christ.’’ He does not quibble with 
himself. Restitution, reparation, good service instead of 
evil—all shall be loyally done and made, and his side of 
the bargain kept in the spirit and the letter without 
a single reservation if God gives him back his wife. 
And Lady Mildred Gaunt gets well. While sceptics might 
deny that prayer is answered, and point out that there 
was no antecedent impossibility of the thing desired, what- 
ever medical science might say, John Gaunt knew that a 
miracle had been wrought and the covenant completed. 
What follows tells how he kept his vow, and, chiefly, how 


* “ The Vow.” By Paul Trent. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


he sought and fought to stop the stream of blood and tears 
that defiles the wealth amassed in the Congo. The action 
that is involved is stirring, but of deeper interest is the 
study of the effect made upon modern men and women 
of the world by the conversion of one of themselves. John 
Gaunt contemplated possible financial ruin as one result 
of his vow without dismay. The possible alienation of 
his wife’s affection just unfolding into love was a fear that 
tried him, in a seven times heated furnace. 

The man who chooses fiction as the medium through 
which to preach a political crusade, or to propound a philo- 
sophy, hoping so to reach a larger audience than can be 
contained in any hall, handicaps his Pegasus by putting 
a weight upon it which it was not bred to carry. Uncom- 
monly skilful riding is required of the jockey if the gallant 
beast is to win home. The wisdom born of general ex- 
perience underlies the broad rule that the novel shall not 
be allowed to usurp the place and attempt the function of 
the pamphlet or the sermon. Mr. Trent is perfectly aware 
of this, and it was deliberately, and with full knowledge 
of the risk, that he put so heavy a weight upon his Pegasus 
in the present instance. After the event one is compelled 
to acknowledge that his riding has saved the race. ‘‘ The 
Vow ”’ does not fail as a novel, and it carries its message 
home. 


CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


OMNIUM GATHERUM.* 


In order to write an entertaining book of reminiscences 
one must be something—but not too much—of an egoist. 
One also must have personality, and personality which 
attracts the sympathetic interest of the reader and softens 
the natural asperities of fault-finding. Mr. Ramsay Colles 
shows himself to be possessed of both these qualifications 
in his recent book ‘‘In Castle and Court House.’’ There 


* “In Castle and Court House.’’ Being Reminiscences of 
thirty vears in Ireland. By Ramsay Colles. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Mr. Ramsay Colles. 
From a painting by J. Colin Forbes, R.C.A. 
From “ In Castle and Court House,” by Ramsay Colles. (Werner Laurie. ) 
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is very little Castle and not a great deal of Court House 
in the volume, but that is neither here nor there, as the 
late John O'Leary used to say. Mr. Colles has had the 
advantage of thirty years of life in Ireland, many of them 
spent in Dublin, which still echoes the immortal jokes of 
Father Healy, Dr. Nedley, Judge Adams, and Chancellor 
Tisdall, and whose society is still enriched with the witti- 
cisms of Professor Mahaffy and Dr. Tyrrell. After such an 
experience, he should be a dull man indeed if he had nothing 
to tell, and Mr. Colles, if he is often diffuse, not infrequently 
inaccurate, and occasionally irrelevant, is never dull. 

The author refers to an amusing paper read before the 
University Philosophical Society, as entitled “‘ Signs of the 
Times,’’ and the authors are given as Henry Stewart Macran 
and W. Pocock. This is not quite accurate. The Essay 
was called ‘“‘The Spirit of the Times,” a translation of 
“‘ Zeitgeist,’’ and purported to be a serious contribution to 
metaphysical argument, but had in reality no meaning 
at all. The authors were Mr. H. S. Macran, now a Fellow 
of T.C.D., and Mr. Robert H. Woods, now President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. Only the verses 
parodying Browning were written by Mr. Pocock. The 
joke was a complete success, many strangers as well as 
students taking part in the serious debate which followed 
the reading of the paper. 

A pleasant story of the late Sir Henry Irving, told by 
Mr. J. F. O’Hea, the artist, and one of the wittiest men 
in Dublin, is recalled in these pages. 


“ When Irving paid his first visit to Ireland, he was called upon 
by O’Hea. who wished to make some lightning sketches of the 
great actor. Having made a few thumbnail portraits, O’Hea 
said: ‘ May Lask, Mr. Irving, if you can give me a photograph ? 
It may assist me in completing these sketches.’ 

“ Certainly,’ replied Irving, producing a couple of dozen 
photographs of himself. ‘ You can have which you like.’ 

‘*O’Hea chose a photograph, and then, as he was taking leave, 
said, ‘ Will you add to your kindness, Mr. Irving, by signing 
this photograph ?’ 

““* With pleasure,’ said Irving, and taking up a pen he wrote 
across the foot of the photograph: ‘To my very dear 
friend——’ he paused, and turning to O’Hea, asked, in the 
charming manner which all lovers of Irving will recall with a 
sigh, ‘ What name did you say ?’”’ 


In his chapter on Oscar Wilde, Mr. Colles recalls two 
witticisms of the great dramatist after his visit to America. 
““He spoke of Mrs. Langtry having had her photograph 
taken ‘ with the Falls of Niagara as a kind of unpretentious 
background,’ and incidentally referred to the American 
girl as being ‘a delicious oasis of unreasonableness in a 
desert of common sense.’ ”’ 

By the way, the title of the book of verse to which Wilde 
contributed, and to which the author refers as having 
been adversely affected by the prosecution of Wilde, was 
not ‘‘ Poems by Graduates of T.C.D.”’ but “‘ Dublin Verses 
by Members of Trinity College.’”’ Oscar Wilde migrated 
to Oxford without taking his degree at T.C.D. 

The late Sir John Gilbert, the historian, referred to 
the jar of Irish whisky, with which Mr. Colles used to regale 
his friends, as ‘‘ The Spirit of the Nation.”’ 

Of Mr. Edwin Hamilton, whcse rooms used to be the 
meeting-place, of most of the gayest and wittiest spirits 
in Dublin, one or two good stories are told. 


“Once, in the heart of the country, I entered a small inn on 
a July day and found the coffee-room swarming with blue-bottle 
flies. I turned to the waiter and asked. ‘ What are the flies 
a dozen?’ ‘I assure you he replied with the utmost gravity, 
‘Sure, Sir, it’s by the pound we sell them.’ ” 


An amusing story is told of Mr. Justice Ross, whom 
the author refers to as ‘‘ His Honour, Judge Ross.’’ His 
lordship having, as chairman of the Committee of the 
Zoological Gardens, had occasion to ask for an overdraft 
from the bank, was requested by the secretary to give 
some collateral security. The Judge thereupon offered 
to deposit with the bank two Royal Bengal tigers and a 
boa constrictor.”’ 


Mr. Colles gives at some length an account of how his 
life was threatened; but after reading his book we find it 
difficult to believe that he was ever in any more serious 
danger than might have been caused by a penny pop-gun. 

The last chapter has the heading ‘‘ Omnium Gatherum,”’ 
which well describes the whole, anda very amusing Om- 
nium Gatherum it is. The volume is illustrated by 
some excellent portraits including one of the author in 
Court dress, and a beautiful portrait of Miss Maud Gonne. 

H. A. HINKSON. 


A MAN WITH A PAST.* 


“He taught us to laugh,’’ said Lord Rosebery in speaking 
of Dickens and the particular value of his humour to the 
mid-Victorian age, whose faults and failings are so easily 
derided by the youthful members of debating societies. 

But the value of laughter to the twentieth century cannot 
be overrated. Thinkers are daily coining fresh riddles for 
weary readers to solve, and society runs the risk of becoming 
either bored or stupefied by the intellectual antics of some 
and the over-seriousness of others. Nearly all of us are 
suffering from self-conscious gravity, and the people who 
are not hag-ridden by problems are often the victims of a 
still more mischievous levity,-expressed by a sniggering 
attitude to life. Who but the humorists can physic this 
disease ? To all and sundry sufferers I would say, Take 
frequent doses of ‘“‘ A Man with a Past,’’ by Mr. St. John 
Adcock. There’s a laugh on nearly every page of his new 
novel. Its humour is infectious, its high spirits exhilara- 
ting, its view of life sane and sunny. 

If you are over-anxious about the fate of the House of 
Lords, make the acquaintance of Elmer Patten and Nock, 
two characters conceived in the spirit of true comedy and 
inimitably portrayed. If you are daunted by the hardness 
of the soil in that long row you have to hoe, consider Olive 
Patten, a delightful flesh-and-blood girl, and the dauntless 
way she grasps her nettle. 

In ‘A Man with a Past,”’ Mr. St. John Adcock stands 
revealed as one of the foremost humorists of the day. 
“‘Billicks ”’ raised expectations which are here completely 
fulfilled. This novel must have flowered spontaneously 
from the author’s whimsical mind, for such a book can 
never be made. The humour is inherent in an enthralling 
story that is a particularly clever blend of sensational inci- 
dents and versatile characterisation, with episodes and 
atmosphere reminiscent of Dickens, and a London and 
provincial background absolutely suitable to the main 
theme. Readers who demand emphatic plot interest will 
not lay the book down until they know why Austin Leroy 
forsakes Olive on the wedding-day. Before the tangled 
skein of mystery is unravelled, they will have been provided 
with plenty of excitement, for Leroy is an astute waster, 
and the byways of commercial villainy as described in the 
operations of Mickles are an education for unsuspecting 
country people in the habit of sending postal orders to 
London. In the wronged man who, under the ominous 
alias of Mr. Death, awaits the hour of vengeance, the tragic 
underside of comedy is shown. 

The author’s comprehension of feminine character ranges 
from twentieth-century Olive to her early Victorian aunts, 
the Misses Mull, who, as they sat in chapel, “ peered out 
from sombre bonnets that twinkled with innumerable 
beads.’”’ How Miss Susan Mull rose to the heroic height 
of doing a wrong thing for love of Olive has the note of 
fine unexpectedness that only a master craftsman can con- 
vey. Mention must also be made of Mr. Sapp, a subsidiary 
character, interesting in himself, and valuable as a vehicle 
for a biting satire on a charity-mongering society. The 


* “A Man with a Past.” By A. St. John Adcock. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul.) 
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author shows unerring aptitude in naming his characters, 
and if out of the fulness of his talent he sometimes overflows 
the strictly artistic limits of his story, the fault in his case 
is almost a virtue. ‘‘ A Man with a Past ”’ is nothing short 
of a public boon, and like Oliver Twist in different circum- 
stances, I ask for more. 

W. S. 


ASKING FOR BREAD.* 


To a reader with a hunger sharp-set for new poetry, 
live poetry, poetry with the zest of reality in it, a book, 
bearing such a title as ‘‘ Rowton House Rhymes” would 
seem to savour of the right stuff. But, although much of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s work has the tang of real and bitter ex- 
perience, on the whole the flavour of the volume is too 
literary, too poetical, for the verse to give the full satisfac- 
tion of poetry. Verse dealing with such themes as Mr. 
Mackenzie pluckily tackles cannot be too direct, too naked 
of artifice. As a record of human experience, however, 
the book has its own value ; for in these rhymes a phase 
of life becomes articulate. The man of culture tramping 
in the gutter, consumed by one desire, hunger, is no longer 
a silent sufferer, to be cold-shouldered indifferently by 
the well fed. Imagination makes men realise all things : 
and the imagination that has turned Mr. Mackenzie’s ex- 
periences into rhyme surely should help to make the most 
callous reader realise something of the horror of hunger, 
the sheer, vulgar, brute craving for daily bread. Hunger 
is the burden of this book. It begins with hunger and ends 
with hunger. Hunger burns through its thin bulk as 
hunger burns through the wasting body of a starving man, 
to the exclusion of all other hopes, dreams, and desires. 
Here is ‘hunger in all its stages, acute, dull-witted, and 
feather-headed. And to one who has/known what it is to 
lie, with an empty belly, under the cold stars, many of these 
poems come like aivivid remembrance. This is certainly 
a book to be bought, because it helps towards realisation : 
and when everybody realises, when everybody sees through 
the eyes of imagination, what a different place the world 
will become! Mr. Mackenzie writes best when he writes 
most realistically; and many of his character-sketches 
of his fellow-dossers are good of their kind, though too- 
clever-by-half to be poetry. ‘‘My Friend Mr. Spunge ” 
is perhaps the most satisfactory thing in the book, because, 
in writing it, Mr. Mackenzie has let his emotion create its 
own form, instead /of forcing it into an artificial, ready- 
made mould. In ‘ Bagster, French-polisher, Descants,’’ 
a point of view finds adequate expression : 


“But mos’ men wu’k to get enough to eat, 
To ‘ave the stren’th to wu’k, to get enough 
To eat, to ‘ave the stren’th to wu’k, to—Yuss ! 
So we go 1ahnd the ruddy ring o’ roses!’ 


and, in the last verse of ‘‘ First Impressions,’’ descriptive 
of a night in a Rowton House, we come upon the thing we 
have been seeking, poetry : 


“But midway in your dream, you hear a sighing, 

A dolorous complaint, that breaks your sleeping : 
‘Ah! God,’ you say, ‘it is a man that’s crying !’ 

And lo! your cheeks are wet. ‘Tis you are weeping.” 


The real stuff, but scarcely enough of it to satisfy our 
hunger 1! 

With Mr. Belloc’s '‘‘ Verses ’’ we find ourselves in a differ- 
ent world ;! or, rather, on the other side of the same world : 
jor we are still in the company of a man of letters rather 
than that of. a poet, but Mr. Belloc perhaps manages to 
disguise himself more discreetly. He is, indeed, quite an 
expert in the art of writing simply-too-sweetly-simple 

* «Rowton House Rhymes.”’ By William Andrew Mackenzie. 


3s. net. (Blackwood.)—‘‘ Verses.” By H. Belloc. 5s. net. 
{(Duckworth.) 


songs. ‘‘ The South Country ” has almost the air of being 
the real thing. But Mr. Belloc cannot help showing his 
cleverness at times ; and, cleverness being the devil, poetry 
disappears at the first hint of the cloven hoof. Never- 
theless, there are several songs in this collection which have 
a quiet, if rather tao quaint, charm of their own. And 
Mr. Belloc has succeeded in putting something of himself 
into the book, something of his zest for life. Neither he 
nor Mr. Mackenzie tries to palm off on us the usual poetical 
exercises on stale themes. When we have read their work, 
we at least know what they like, and, more particularly, 
what they dislike. And yet “ Verses,’’ even with Mr. 
Belloc in it, and thick paper, and stout boards, and all, is 
just a little thin. 

Sometimes Mr. Belloc writes so well that we can only 
wish he had something more to say ; and he so manifestly 
enjoys the things that we enjoy, that our heart often warms 
towards him, simply because of a fellow-feeling for the open 
road and the open sea. But most of the verse in this book 
is ‘“‘occasional verse ’’; and no verse dies so quickly, or 
quite so irretrievably, as occasional verse. We should 
perhaps have liked this book better if its get-up had been 
more in keeping with its contents. It should have made 
quite a nice little pocket-book for tramps ; but as it is, it 
is much too cumbersome to find room in any haversack, 
which is a pity, as there are one or two poems in it which 
we should have been glad to re-read on the settle of a way- 
side tavern, after a long day on the highroad, or over the 
drowsy peat-fire after a heavy tramp through the heather. 
We should have fancied that was the sort of reading that 
Mr. Belloc would have wished for. For our part, we have 
picked up some crumbs of the real thing in his company ; 
and we are duly grateful, although our hunger is still very 
far from being appeased. 

WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


INSTRUCTIONAL HISTORY. 


The present moment—when the substantive portion of 
‘‘The Cambridge Modern History’ has been concluded 
in twelve massive volumes, when Longmans’ twelve-volume 
‘ Political History of England ” (Hunt and Poole) has just 
finished its last lap, and when Methuen’s seven-volume 
‘History of England’ (Oman), after a long period of 
quiescence, has just accomplished two important leagues— 
seems rather a good one for a general survey of the contribu- 
tions recently made to our historical armoury from the 
educational point of view. 

‘‘The Cambridge Modern History ” marks the applica- 
tion of co-operative writing in history on a very extensive 
scale to the history of the white races from 1453 down 
to the present day. It will probably stand as a valuable 
work of reference for a good many years to come; but 
the general opinion seems to be that the number of 
joints in the mechanism is excessive, that the method 
is suitable to a dictionary of history rather than to a 
narrative work, that the quality of the contributions is 
distractingly uneven, that the jolting of the encyclopedic 
machinery is too severe to enable one to read the work 
with a sense of that evenness, and continuity, and ccm- 
pleteness which a great history ought to suggest—and, in 
a word, that it is very difficult to find what one particularly 
wants in it. It is, of course, a work much better suited 
to teachers than to curious, or merely desultory, inquirers. 
But the architecture of the book, it must be admitted, does 
not compare well with that of the analogous “ Histoire 
Générale ” ; the scale varies to perplexity; while the long 
lists of books, bibliographies often far more formidable in 
appearance than helpful in actual use, seem to occupy a 
disproportionate amount of space. If, however, one cannot 
always find what one wants in these massive tomes, one 
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nearly always finds something that it is much to one’s 
advantage to know. The book fills many interstices and 
helps the discerning student materially to relate parts to 
the whole. It is a book emphatically to be thankful for 
rather than enthusiastic about. 

The ‘ Political History ”’ * has been noticed periodically 
in these columns upon the appearance of its Successive 
volumes. Most of these have borne evidence of careful 
editing and, far from any falling off being perceptible, there 
is almost a consensus of opinion that the volumes last 
issued, such as those by H. L. Fisher, R. Lodge, and A. F. 
Pollard, are quite among the best. The whole book was 
uniformly planned and well planned, save for the defect 
in the division of the nineteenth century which allctted 
thirty-six years to Volume XI. and sixty-four, almost 
fuller years, to Volume XII. The result is that in spite 
of appearances more essential information in regard to the 
age of Victoria is condensed into Bright’s unpretending 
“‘Growth of Democracy ’’ than is to be obtained in the 
corresponding volume of ‘‘ Political History.” The limita- 
tion chiefly in evidence in earlier volumes is that the books 
confine themselves rather strictly to political events ; the 
social and economic factors are treated in a summary way ; 
we are concerned with politics and political events to the 
exclusion of biography (no vignettes such as Creighton 
loved, or of Lecky’s full-lengths) and even of distinctively 
military or naval history. Some of the volumes—those 
dealing with the sixteenth and seventeenth centurics, for 
instance—are much broader in their outlook than thcse 
dealing with the eighteenth century, which are overloaded 
with detail. By what seems a strange inconsistency a 
good deal of space is devoted to literary chapters—one 
or two in each volume—dealing with the main currents of 
contemporary letters. These chapters do not help us to 
understand the text in which they are imbedded, almost 
hidden away: they give us outlines easily procurable else- 
where, and suggest a bad economy of space; a few more 
genealogical tables would be very welcome in their 
place. 

Hardly inferior in scale to the “ Political History ”’ is 
the rival adventure in bigger and higher-priced volumes 
which also hails from Oxford and is guided apparently with 
a somewhat laxer rein than its antagonist by Professor 
C. W. C. Oman of All Souls’. For a considerable period 
this work seemed in a state of suspended animation, but 
the new volumes by the editor (already in a second edition) 
and Mr. Grant Robertson sufficiently show that it is very 
much alive.j These volumes are far less circumscribed 
in their aim than the staid political narratives designed by 
Hunt and Poole. They smell less of the lamp, the authors 
pass lightly over what they do not know, while where mono- 
graphs have been before they abound in the most recent 
information. Professor Oman’s volume of near six hun- 
dred pages, dealing with the period antecedent to Hastings, 
on the proto-history and the subsequent period from 
Bede to Harold is the first attempt, it may be safely said, 
to present us with a modernised version of this mcst debat- 
able part of our theme. The corresponding volume in the 
other series does little more than repeat the old-fashioned 
conclusions of Stubbs, Kemble, Freeman, and Green. A far 
more complete picture is here attempted. Roman Britain is 
taken very seriously, the Making of England between 450 
and 597 is shown in a light that differs greatly from that 
projected by J. R. Green. Mr. Oman is an impulsive 
theorist on constitutional and strategic lines, his pro- 
English sentiment is strong, and he probably underrates 
the non-Teutonic elements in the Anglo-Celtic, Normanno- 
Danish amalgam which began to prevail in the eleventh 
century. Several slips noted in the first edition have been 
eliminated from the reissue, and Professor Oman’s volume 


* 7s. 6d. net per vol. (Longmans.) 


“‘A History of England.’”’ In 7 vols. 1os. 6d. net per vol. 
(Methuen.) 


certainly deserves to rank with thcse of H. W. C. Davis 
and G. M. Trevelyan, as one of the most fresh, original, 
and interestirg in either series. As their superior ccst 
demands, these volumes are more lavish in maps, etc., than 
those of their ccmpetitors. 

Mr. Robertson’s volume dealing with ‘‘ England under 
the Hanoverians ”’ (1715—1815),* judging from a barely 
complete inspection, is a decided acquisition to the series. 
Mr. Robertson, of deliberate purpcse no doubt, diverges 
pretty completely from the scheme of minute detail adopted 
in the Hanoverian chronicle of Mr. Leadam and Dr. Hunt. 
He does not pretend to be exhaustive. He selects for 
treatment what seem to him the main characteristics of 
English history during the period and devotes himself to 
their elucidation: Greater Britain in evolution from 1713, 
the transformation of parties and consolidation of the 
Cabinet as we know it, and the watershed formed by the 
year 1773 when Britain ceased to be a corn-exporting and 
became a manufacturing country. Mr. Robertson has the 
quality of enthusiasm ; he reconciles eloquently the rival 
claims of Pitt and Fox, he is at his best in dealing with the 
great industrial revolution. His chief fault is exaggeration, 
the use of superlatives and (a frequent concomitant) slang. 
“John Wesley’s movement merits the abused epithet of 
epoch-making. Methodism and the French Revolution 
are the two most tremendous phenomena of the century. 
Wesley swept the dead air with an irresistible cleansing 
ozone.’”’ ... ‘‘ Pitt funded the debt . . . and a new loan 
was put up to public competition at the lowest tender 
and not (as had been the practice under North) souped 
amongst the supporters of the Ministry.’’ Shades of 
Johnson, Gibbon, and Macaulay! The new Webster tells 
of soup used in racing cant, and in burglars’ cant, but what 
kind of All Souls’ cant is this ?—the very small print fails to 
suggest aclue! Three excellent coloured maps are given 
at the end of this volume of, including the index, 555 pages. 
The bibliography, which reveals some serious defects, con- 
cludes with valuable books which appeared while Mr. 
Robertson's book was in the press, such as Corbett’s ** Cam- 
paign of Trafalgar,’’ Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British 
Army” (last vols.), Winstanley’s ‘‘ Personal and Party 
Government,’’ and Rosebery’s ‘‘Chatham.”’ these 
must now be added Mr. Holland Rose’s ‘‘ William Pitt 
the Younger,’’ to which we hope to be able to advert in a 
later issue. Mr. Rose’s preliminary view of society in 1780, 
coming into rivalry as it does not merely with Mr. Robertson, 
but also with Trevelyan in his ‘‘ Charles James Fox ”’ and 
with Walter Sichel in the brilliant survey prefixed to his 
“*Sheridan,’’ holds its own remarkably well. 

It may here be well to append brief notes upon several 
other rival educational series which have either been com- 
pleted of late or are now nearing completion. Macmillan’s 
series of eight volumes forming a detailed ‘‘ History of the 
English Church,’’ edited by Stephens and Hunt, has long 
established its utility and has recently been completed by 
the issue of the long-deferred volume on ‘‘ The English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century ”’ by Dr. Warre Cornish. 
This has been reinforced for many years by the excellent 
‘‘Epochs of Church History ’’ edited by Creighton and 
issued at half acrown. The home side of the subject has 
now been modernised in the very useful ‘‘ Handbooks of 
English Church History ’’ edited by Dr. J. H. Burn and 
issued insix volumes at half acrowneach. The first volume 
of this set by J. H. Maude, the Reformation period by Dr. 
Gee, and the English Church in the Eighteenth Century by 
Dr. A. Plummer, are models of succinct statement and of 
sound and moderate comment. Mr. Maude in a few lines 
epitomises the Keltic cult of the pre-Augustine church and 
sets a high standard for his successors. 

The quasi-monopoly enjoyed by Rivington’s very useful 
series of ‘‘ Periods of European History ’’ edited by Mr. 
Hassall, in eight volumes of about five hundred pages each, 
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has remained undisturbed by the excellent ‘‘ Cours Complet 
d'Histoire ’’ (edited by G. Monod and published by Alcan) 
too little known in this country. The “ Pericds’’ were 
issued at six shillings net, and two less expensive series for 
students in quest of outlines have recently appeared or 
are in course of appearing. The first of these is published 
under the rubric ‘‘ Six Ages of European History,”’ ex- 
tending from 476 to 1878, and edited by Mr. A. H. Johnson, 
of All Souls’, Oxford. The two volumes that we have 
tested, those namely by Miss Hollings and by Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, seem to be well deserving of praise upon a scale of 
about half that of the ‘“ Periods.’’ A good resumé of the 
Thirty Years’ War deserves a war-medal. An intermediate 
series of volumes at 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. is being issued by the 
Clarendon Press. of which we have seen ‘‘ Renaissance and 
Reformation ’’ by Miss E. M. Tanner and ‘“‘ From Metter- 
nich to Bismarck "’ by L. Cecil Jane. The last compresses 
much relevant matter into three hundred pages, with some 
rather rough maps. Two valuable independent volumes on 
contemporary history from 1789, both issued at 7s. 6d., are 
Reginald W. Jeffery’s ‘‘ The New Europe ”’ (Constable) and 
Hazen’s ‘‘ Europe since 1815”’ in the American History 
Series (Holt). The former deals with the century 1789—1889 
and is enriched with useful diagrams and tables. Professor 
Charles Sanford Terry’s ‘‘Short History of Europe ”’ 
(Medieval) * covers the ground from the irruption of the 
Barbarians to the fall of the Eastern Empire in 240 pages : 
a skilful abridgment. Another very useful series in its 
conception and as filling up interstices, though we have 
at present only seen the opening volumes, is Pitman’s 
‘“Makers of National History’’ ¢ edited by Dr. W. H. 
Hutton. The volumes on “Cardinal Beaufort’’ and 
“Archbishop Parker ’’ fulfil the purpose admirably. The 
proportion of divines among these creators seems rather 
large in view of another volume on ‘ Dean Atterbury,” 
who emphatically failed to be a maker of history. But 
such secular figures as ‘‘Castlereagh’’ and ‘‘ Edward IV.” 
may atone for much. 

Of the new Atlases the familiar and excellent ‘‘Companion 
Atlas ’’ of S. R. Gardiner and the 64-map “ Atlas of the 
British Empire ’’ by Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartho- 
lomew, have found useful companions in the very efficient 
‘“‘ Atlas of European History ’’ t compiled by Professor Dow 
of Michigan, and in Professor Ramsay Muir’s new “ School 
Atlas of Modern History ”’ (48 plates, etc.) with an elaborate 
Introduction issued at the very moderate price of 3s. 
{Philip’s ‘‘ Comparative Series.’’ A more advanced work 
by the same editor is promised this summer). A place 
ought not to be begrudged in any history-apprentice’s 
library to Mr. J. E. Morris’s excellent little ‘ Introduction 
to Local History and Antiquities.”’ § 

From what has been said (where a great deal might be 
added) it is clear that Instructional History is filling a very 
large place among recent publications. Neither in numbers 
nor in excellence can it be said that our manuals come 
quite up to the level of the best French treatises. The 
Americans are probably upon the verge of becoming our 
serious rivals in maps and in ancient and medieval history 
text-books. Yet, as in the single volume text-books on 
English History, where Tout and Oman are tending to re- 
place Ransome and Gardiner, there is a gradual expansion 
towards the light in the direction of lucidity and con- 
densation. 

The concentration of so much work upon a low plane, 
relatively speaking, is very probably inimical to the pro- 
duction of world-history among us. There is no one writing 
history here and now who can be said to occupy quite such 
a high position as Froude, Lecky, Creighton, and Stubbs 
occupied in the early ’nineties. There is no one doing 
work of quite the same calibre that Ranke and Taine, or, 
until quite recently, that Sorel and Vandal were doing on 
the Continent, that Parkman and Lea were doing in 
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America, or that Ferrero and De la Gorce are doing at the 
present moment. 

One cannot help feeling too that there is far too much 
cant in use at the present day about “sources’’ and 
“authorities” to be propitious to a school of history-writers 
upon the higher plane. These shibboleths are the 
idols of the moment elevated into ends in place of means. 
The multiplicity of book-lists, without expcsiticn, out of 
all relation to the text, and often jumbled together at the 
end of a volume without either rhyme or reason, seems 
to me a very bad sign. The mastery of sources should 
form the porch or preface (and footnotes are the only 
other relevant form of reference) to any serious work of 
history—the object of which is the quest and illumination 
of past time. Every historian must have his own pre- 
ferences, his own methods of drawing upon the sources 
that will yield history to him. He must not be at the 
mercy of the monographers and theiy methods. One of the 
desiderata in the subject to-day is a means of habitually 
blazoning the distinction between the monographer of 
analytic methods, who prepares ‘studies ’’ from authori- 
ties, and the public historian, the writer of ensemble, who 
can combine and fertilise the streams of information, 
testing their genuineness almost instinctively, and giving 
out the finished product not of the analytic chemist, but 
of the historic muse. The functions needed for this kind 
of work make an almost unexampled demand upon human 
resources, frame and brain. A really great historian must 
almost necessarily be an érudit of independent means, with 
infinite capacity for devotion and drudgery, with much of 
the sagacity of a judge, and the writing and descriptive 
power of two or three considerable novelists. Such his- 
torians are of necessity extraordinarily rare, but the lack 
of them is inevitably in the long run a grievous loss to 
English thought while the absence of their ‘‘ control ’’ is 
profoundly detrimental to the ideologues who spark the 
machine of modern progress. 


THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


ON DARTYMOOR.* 


To those who know Dartmoor but as holiday visitors, 
the country has in the main but two aspects. I can recall 
standing on a brilliant morning on Hey Tor, when the whole 
country to the south below showed in beautiful clearness, 
moor and trees and chequered fields melting to the distance 
where the coast blent with the sea ; later on the same day 
I went down the narrow lane. between high fern banks, 
to the west of Widdicombe-in-the-Moor in sweet scented 
sunshine. Other and contrasting times I remember above 
Holne Chase, on the slopes over Dartmeet, and at Two 
Bridges, when the whole world of the moor and its neigh- 
bourhood was hidden in driving rain. The contrast in 
memory is the contrast of gold with grey—and both are 
beautiful. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who has studied the moor 
long and lovingly, and has made himself familiar with the 
people to whom, in lone farmhouses, in cottages and in 
villages, the moor is home, in recording the result of his 
studies in the form of fiction is in the main chiefly insistent 
upon the grey tones. There may be brightness here and 
there—as of light on a moorland stream, a glint of sun 
upon quartz-speckled stone, or upon a patch of vivid moss 
or lichen—but on the whole it is of the grey aspects of the 
moor that we think when reading one of his novels set 
against the familiar background. 

In this latest tragic drama of Dartymoor we are chiefly 
interested in a courageous Devonshire woman, one who 
‘in the fell clutch of circumstance’ maintains a brave 
face before her little world. Many years before—three of 
her five children are grown up—she, asa girl in her ’teens, 
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had run away from service to marry a specious but shiftless 
young man, who in mature life, when we first make his 
acquaintance, is well satisfied to malinger while his heroic 
wife keeps things going. He is indeed a pleasant humbug, 
whose gift of the gab satisfies his own easy conscience with 
phrases, and two of the three grown-up children have in- 
herited the father’s less amiable qualities. It is in accord 
with the irony of things that the more helpful son should 
go off to his fate in the South African War—making poor 
Alison’s lot yet harder. The hardness of that lot, recognised 
by the reader, is not admitted by Alison, who, in her lonely, 
poverty-marked cot, spends herself in trying at once to 
make her husband and children do their duty while she 
cheerfully does far more than hers. It is her pride that 
the little world on the fringe of which she lives shall hear 
no inkling of the true state of affairs. Though Aaron, her 
husband, Giles, her son, Farmer Hamlyn, her old flame, 
and some of the subsidiary characters are finely rendered, 
it is Alison herself who holds our attention, it is her brave 
sweet personality that remains with us after closing the 
book, remains with an abiding impression of that splendid 
heroism which is surely a manifestation of genius. About 
the middle of the story the author has some fine passages 
of analysis of the character of the woman—a character 
which he has presented at once with broadness and subtlety 
throughout these pages. 


““She gave religion all the credit of her steadfastness and 
eternal striving ; but the credit did not belong to religion. It 
belonged to her blood—the stream that ran from her father 
and had closed parental doors against her for ever when she 
married Aaron Cleave. Yet, while not a soft woman, she was 
not a hard one. Her own difficulties had ripened the harvest 
of her heart, as the frost sweetens fruit that the sun cannot... . 
Through her love dreams she had looked forward and seen a 
sane, strong husband and a stablished home. She had pictured 
the children growing up, a joy, a blessing, and a tower of strength. 
She had also allowed for the shadow to make this sunshine 
appreciable. But the course of events fell otherwise, and her 
faith was no longer absolute. Her ideals were fallen, and 
from the wreck she thankfully gathered the small hopes and 
fleeting joys that remained. .. . 

“She had no synthetic instinct to perceive, no knowledge 
of character to understand that, given such a man as her hus- 
band, and a fall off a ladder into the cold lap of charity, the 
rest must all follow by inevitable consequence.”’ 


Alison is indeed a striking addition to the gallery of rustic 
portraiture that Mr. Phillpotts has given us in his Devon- 
shire books ; the story of her everyday heroism is presented 
in really fascinating fashion ; her end is saddening, and we 
leave the smug wretch her husband contemplating her 
epitaph with a feeling of the tragic irony of things. Jn his 
descriptions, in his careful studies of minor characters, 
Mr. Phillpotts shows all his fine skill, and ‘‘ Demeter’s 
Daughter ’’ takes its place with the very best of his works, 
as a worthy addition to that which is best in the fiction of 
to-day. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


Hovel Hotes. 


JANE OGLANDER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 6s. (Heine- 


mann.) 


*€ Jane Oglander ”’ is a story of exceptional power and 
exceptional charm. It deals in rich emotional material 
with a fine, artistic restraint. Jane herself represents the 
best type of the modern young woman of culture. Her 
character, though stressed beyond measure by circum- 
stances, retains its integrity throughout. A woman who 
despises heroics is good te meet with anywhere, and Jane 


rings true. Her faithfulness shines in admirable contrast 
to the falsity of Mrs. Maule, whose invalid husband, Richaid, 
is the not unnatural excuse for her cannibal instincts. 
She eats, or tries to eat, the souls of men, and has her 
ironic and necessary reward. Once more Mrs. Lowndes 
has achieved the creation of men who will satisfy men. 
Richard Maule, the rich invalid, Dick Wantele, his friend, 
Hew Lingard, the famous General, are real, and their re- 
lationship to Jane Oglander and Mrs. Maule are true to 
life and probability. The story concerns Jane’s love 
for Lingard, to whom she is betrothed, and Mrs. Maule’s 
appetite for sex-triumph, especially over the elemental 
General. If the characters are clearly realised types, 
rather than subtly differentiated individuals, the general 
reader will not complain on that score. Although there 
is slight theatricality in the treatment of Athena Maule’s 
Circe spells, this cannot be imputed as a fault, for the 
quality belongs to the type of fine animal depicted. The 
boyish succumbings of Lingard are equally true to life. 
Capable psychology underlies ‘‘ Jane Oglander,”’ which is 
deftly set against a background of country life, as lived 
by the leisured classes, while all the subsidiary elements 
are convincingly handled. 


POT-AU-FEU. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 6s. (Murray.) 


Mr. Pickthall has arranged ‘this stories in three classes, 
mainly on geographical principles. Some of them are 
semi-satirical, and these are by no means the least char- 
acteristic ; ‘‘ Karakter’’ and ‘‘ The Tale of a Camp ”’ are 
in the writer’s best vein. But Mr. Pickthall is peculiarly 
successful in one or two of his character-sketches, which 
show a real power of sympathetic insight into queer phases 
of human nature in England as well as abroad. If the 
reader will begin with ‘“‘ Billiam,” ‘‘ A Superior Person,” 
and ‘“‘ Found in an Old Bureau,”’ he will taste the author’s 
quality at its best. If he wants humour of a dry, shy order, 
he can turn to “ The Free-Lovers ’’ or to ‘“‘ The Wise Men 
of Petit-Pré.’’ But indeed the majority of these tales 
have more or less of a humorous tinge. The author 
finishes one of his Egyptian stories with a remark made by 
a native who ‘“‘read in a newspaper from the capital two 
columns of denunciation of an English judge, who had 
evicted a poor man from his humble freehold and annexed 
it wrongfully. Knowing the rights of the story, he laughed 
aloud with his companions. ‘ But it is the fault of the 
English,’ he felt bound to admit. ‘They act like common 
men, not rulers, seeming doubtful of their right ; so others 
doubt it also. Aruler has one word, with a force behind it.’ ”’ 
This is the sort of effect which Mr. Pickthall, with his 
knowledge of the native mind in Africa and Egypt, is 
fond of securing. The deeper notes of a story like “ An 
Ordeal by Fire ’’ do not sound quite so convincing ; it 
is when a tale like ‘A Champion of Christendom ’”’ runs 
from tragedy into a semi-farcical vein that the deftness of 
the author’s touch is most clearly felt. Still, the volume 
has plenty of variety, and it shows the same cleverness on 
a small scale as distinguished ‘‘ Said the Fisherman "’ and 
Myopes.”’ 


THE LONELY ROAD. By A. E. Jacomb. 6s. (Andrew 


Melrose.) 


Miss Jacomb is unquestionably a writer who will have 
to be reckoned with. Her style is quick, nervous, and 
dramatic: her gifts in description of character are not 
limited by her sex or by any considerations of outworn 
conventions ; and she can seize on ‘‘a crowded moment ”’ 
and paint it in a few well-packed passages aglow with 
colour and passion or with the feelings that actually stir 
us in the stress and rush of real life. Indeed, it is not 
certain that she has not actually found the new formula 
of fiction of the moment—fiction that will raise some 
acute problem in the ordinary working experience of grown 
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Miss D. Brandon. 
Photo by Kent Lacey Studios. 


men and women, and, in the last chapter, offer a solution 
broad-based on the mingled irony and justice that preside 
over most affairs of the heart. In ‘‘ The Lonely Road,” 
for instance. Miss Jacomb sets in sharp contrast—the 
correct, conventional Helen Andrews, who passes from the 
rule of her father’s trim, respectable suburban home to 
the position of wife to Gerald Blake—a man aflame with 
primitive passion but destitute of ordinary suburban re- 
finement and education. The result is tragedy, of course 
—for Blake; and Miss Jacomb exhibits the tragedy 
not in explanation, but in quick pregnant action and the 
sharp play of high lights and contrasts. Had she not 
indulged in a climax of unmitigated melodrama, the 
rescue of the young son by Blake after the child’s fall 
from a steamboat, ‘‘ The Lonely Road ”’ would have been 
described by many readers as a great novel, for its full- 
length presentation of a correct suburban wife in an in- 
tolerable position is, in its way, perfect, vital to the finger- 
tips. As it is, the story is one that will be remembered and 
talked about—it has a mark and a mission of its own. 


THE UNSEEN BARRIER. By Morice Gerard. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


In “ The Unseen Barrier,” as in ‘‘ The Unspoken Word,” 
which preceded it, Mr. Morice Gerard gives us a charming 
love romance set amidst modern surroundings. His 
scenes are laid largely in London; his leading characters 
are men and women who move in high society and play 
important parts in the political worlds of England and 
Europe. The blind Mark Ellesmere ; his friend, the hero 
of the book, Rupert Malcom; the brilliant politician 
Spencer Compton; the elusive, mysterious Prince Paul 
Menkoff, involved in obscure Russian intrigues; Lady 
Dunton, and the beautiful Madeline Sabille—these, and 
some dozen other less prominent persons, are characterised 
with great skill, and put through their parts in an intricate 
and ingeniously contrived plot with a cunning and ripe 
craftsmanship. Madeline Sabille is one of the most win- 


some and curiously attractive women Mr. Gerard has ever 
brought into his pages, and the strange story that lies 
behind her and overshadows her life, though she knows 
less than half the truth concerning it, is cleverly concealed, 
having its due influence in keeping her and Malcom apart, 
and at the right time as cleverly revealed and satisfactorily 
disposed of. Malcom felt on first meeting her that “life 
was forging for them a chain of circumstances ”’ that, even 
when it seemed to be separating them, was drawing them 
together. You may care little about the complicated 
European politics that enabled Malcom to make his mark 
in Parliament, but it is safe to say that all who read “‘ The 
Unseen Barrier ’’ will be wholly interested in it as a fasci- 
nating story of love and mystery to which politics and 
diplomatic intrigues form a stirring and fitting background 
and environment. 


THE DAVOSERS. By D. Brandon. 6s. (John Long.) 


Without being a novel ‘‘ The Davosers’’ has all the 
interest of one, but it is a novel without a plot, and in this 
it comes nearer to the truth of life than most novels do. 
It is simply a brightly, vividly written account of the 
experiences of Reginald Challoner Eyre and four friends all 
staying at the same hotel in Davos; it reproduces the 
varied life of the place and deftly sketches the characters 
of the men and women who live there, in that Valley of the 
Shadow, seeking to regain health, and lightening the 
dreary search with all manner of sports and amusements. 


The elements of comedy and tragedy, of pathos and almost _ 


farcical humour, of idyllic tenderness and gay adventure, 
are strangely mixed in this cleverly written book. Miss 
Brandon’s dialogue is capital, and her incidents and events 
so many and varied that you do not miss the plot ; there is 
always something doing, some sad little episode coming to 
a close, some pleasant adventure opening out and leading 
on to something of excitement, a good deal of merriment and 
perhaps a little sorrow. It is distinctly a book to read ; 
for all the hospital atmesphere that is about it, and the 
figures of invalids that flit through it, it is not depressing ; 
rather you are heartened by the careless courage with 
which these people make the best of life and find it good 
and to be enjoyed even in the very clutch and jaws of 
Death. We shall look out with interest for Miss Brandon’s 
next book. She may get a lighter subject, but she can 
scarcely write of it in a happier vein. 


THE VISION OF BALMAINE. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The character of Peter Balmaine, the hero of Mr. Burgin’s 
new novel, is an extremely interesting study. The contempt 
with which we regard him in the opening chapters is gradu- 
ally changed as we follow his story, until we find ourselves 
at length thinking of him with admiration and something 
more. He is the head of Balmaine’s Bank in Cottenham, 
and in the height of his pompous conceit as the ‘‘ most 
prominent person ’’ in the town, at the height of his pros- 
perity and influence, he is betrayed and struck down from 
his pedestal by Tebbits, an old clerk who has been in his 


employ for many years. ‘‘ In times to come,” says the old 
clerk on the eve of his triumph, “in times to come, when 
you're sad and sorry . . . you'll learn, whatever my mo- 


tives may have been, to look back upon this night and 
bless me. It will be the saving of you, though I don’t 
expect to live to see it.” Tebbits’s words come true; and 
with the advent of trouble comes the Vision—and Bal- 
maine’s soul is awakened. It is an unusual and a powerful 
story ; Mr. Burgin handles his difficult scenes with remark- 
able skill, and has fashioned in ‘‘ The Vision of Balmaine ” 
one of the best novels he has ever written. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


CHAINS: A Play in Four Acts. By Elizabeth Baker. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; paper, Is. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Until recently, the lower middle-class has not been very 
seriously considered by novelists, and in the theatre it has 
been more often travestied than studied sympathetically. 
Writers have supposed that the life of clerks, being hum 
drum and staid, could not be made entertaining without 
exaggeration or some leaven of foreign excitement: and 
it has been left to certain modern realists—for example, 
Mr. Charles McEvoy and Miss Biker—to show that a play 
can be made out of the very stuff of clerk-life. ‘‘ Chains ”’ 
is a case in point: there is nothing in it which is untrue 
or improbable, yet it is both vitally interesting and drama- 
tically effective. Miss Baker shows how one clerk deter- 
mines to throw up his “safe ” (and energy-sapping) work in 
London, and to seek fresh fortune in the Colonies. He is 
able to do this because he has some money and no ties, 
but the case is different with his friend Charlie Wilson, a 
married man with a host of relations. Charlie is unsettled 
by his friend’s daring, but every association he has converts 
itself into a chain to bind him down for ever to the life 
and work he hates. In the revelation of these chains lies 
the drama of Miss Baker’s play, and it must be said at 
once that as realistic drama ‘‘ Chains ”’ is first-rate; the 
home-life of Charlie Wilson is really admirably suggested, 
and the studies of character are clever and candid. Where 
the play may possibly be said to fail is that it is in the 
end hardly more than a partial analysis of discontent. Miss 
Baker is satisfied to show the passivity of the minor persons 
and the unrest of her leading character; she does not 
attempt to gofurther. What she does, she does admirably : 
nothing could be more pointed than the studies of Mrs. 
Massey, Lily, Percy Massey, and Morton Leslie, all of 
whom are clearly, and at times mercilessly, revealed. 
Tennant, the clerk who is able to emigrate, is also well 
suggested ; but Charlie Wilson and Maggie Massey, the 
two malcontents, are, on the whole, less good, because 
although they are perfectly individualised, their restlessness 
does not seem to be developed from within themselves. 
They want to “see life,’ and they hate office-work—both 
of which impulses are very natural—but they do not under- 
stand what they want to do, and we are disposed to feel 
that Miss Baker has not thought very definitely about that 
either, since she appears content with the bitterness of her 
final scene. Emigration is certainly not the solution of 
the problem raised. Miss Baker may object that she is a 
realist, and not a propagandist. On the other hand, the 
detachment of the realist must be philosophic if it is to 
produce work of permanent value. Apart from this ques- 
tion, which would not have arisen if the play had not been 
suggestive and stimulating, we have nothing but praise for 

the conception and handling of ‘‘ Chains,’”’ which seems to 
us quite the most notable piece of pure realism that has 
been produced concerning the English lower middle-class. 


SPENSER’S MINOR POEMS. Edited by Ernest de Sélin- 


court. 10s. 6d. net. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Ernest de Sélincourt’s edition of Spenser’s ‘‘ Minor 
Poems ”’ is the third and last volume of a set in which 
Mr. J. C. Smith’s edition of ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene ’’ made 
the first two. These three volumes form considerably the 
best edition of Spenser’s complete poems. They give a 
text which is perhaps as intelligible and as near what 
Spenser wrote as possible. Only quite insignificant 
irregularities of spelling have been rejected. Anything 
in spelling and punctuation which brings us’ nearer to 
the mind of a courtly but north-country poet of the six- 
teenth century is retained. Thus the text is a richly 


coloured one for those who like the archaic and the rustic. 
Those who do not will find no difficulty thereby added, anc 
they cannot have a more satisfactory and even attractive 
edition. Mr. de Sélincourt’s task has been chiefly one oi 
restoration, and it has been an arduous one, though the 
results are not, except in the introduction, obtruded upon 
the ordinary reader. His business has been to track “ the 
gradual deterioration of the text through the blind reliance 
of each edition upon its immediate predecessor ’’—not so 
blind as to be incapable of inventing new pitfalls for the 
succeeding blind. The nonsense of one edition was con- 
verted into some kind of sense by the next, but what 
Spenser wrote was equally different from both. Even 
the heavy Grosart was unaware that different copies of 
the same edition in Elizabethan books often present different 
readings. Few but textual questions are discussed in 
this introduction, but even they are not unattractive to 
the unlearned. For example, Mr. de Sélincourt has dis- 
covered one tyrannous printer who in the 1595 edition of 
the ‘“‘Amoretti’’ and ‘“‘Epithalamion”’ had “a rigid 
conception of sonnet structure with definite metrical 
pauses at the end of each line’”’ and requiring a certain 
punctuation—which he inflicts upon the poet’s text almost 
without mercy. Mr. de Sélincourt is inclined to take the 
older view of the “‘ Amoretti,’’ that they were written in 
1591-4 during his courtship of the lady who became his 
wife. Though not denying* that some may have been 
written earlier for another or several others, he accepts 
the integrity of the series as a whole. 


OUR HOUSE. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mrs. Pennell has drawn upon her own domestic experi- 
ences in English housekeeping for the subject of this book, 
and has give a fresh and delightful picture of her life in 
a London flat, in an old house, and in a picturesque and 
historic neighbourhood. ‘‘Our House,’”’ we believe, is 
situated in Buckingham Street, Strand, but it is not the 
house which is the important thing, but the servants who, 
in the course of a decade, have waited upon the authoress 
and her husband. Her description of them is altogether 
charming. There is Trimmer, the ideal old English servant, 
who struggles through life to keep herself respectable, 
and wears herself to death in the service of her employer. 
Old and feeble as she was, she insisted upon waiting up 
until Mrs. Pennell’s guests chose to depart. She adored 
Whistler, and whenever he appeared would trot off to 
the tobacconist’s in the Strand, without being told, for 
the little Algerian cigarettes he loved. Henley, too, was 
another of her favourites, and no matter the hour in the 
morning when he took his departure, she was there to 
fetch him his crutch, and his big black hat, and to shut 
the door after him. She loved Phil May, and she always 
tried to ‘‘mother’’ Aubrey Beardsley and George Steevens. 
One of the most charming sketches in the book is that of 
Clémentine, who had worse than no character, and robbed 
and befooled her mistress, but was none the less allowed 
to work for a considerable time in ‘‘ Our House.’”’” Among 
the charwomen dealt with—for Mrs. Pennell has suffered 
from the usual servant worry, and has had to fill in the 
gaps between the arrival and departure of “ generals ’”’ 
with temporary help—is Mrs. Burden—a perfect picture 
of the Irish ‘‘char.’’ Mrs. Pennell notes that, like the 
woman in Bleeding-heart Yard, in ‘‘ Little Dorrit,’’ Mrs. 
Burden, when she conversed with Augustine, the French 
cook, used a sort of pidgeon English. She, too, adored 
Whistler, and once, when after a long silence he called, 
he was received by Mrs. Burden, in her very grimiest 
condition, with the remark, ‘‘Shure, Mr. Whistler, sir, 
an’ it’s quite a stranger ye are. It’s glad I am to see ye 
back, sir, and looking so well!’’ The book must be read 
if its charm and sweetness are to be appreciated. 
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MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. By Albert Toft. 
6s. net. (Seeley.) 

The art of modelling a form out of a lump of clay is 
that which would seem least to need teaching. The in- 
stinct to accomplish it is in the child, the merest babe, 
with its mud-pies and sand-castles. And, in truth, of 
that act itself there is but little that the accomplished 
author of this book can tell us. Ready hands, a lively 
spirit, glowing with desire to create, are the sole things 
he can counsel. It is in the purely mechanical ways and 
means of aiding such activity that this book is vastly 
helpful—not only helpful, but to the untutored amateur a 
sine qua non. But even this mechanical aid, as regards 
modelling itself, is but a matter of ‘‘ armature,’’ that is 
the use of wood and lead piping to form vertebre to which 
the clay may be made to cling. A fairly easy machination. 
It is in the processes of reproduction from that clay—the 
work of copying or casting—that an immensity of skilful 
detail is demanded, whether that reproduction be in plaster, 
bronze, or marble. Into these processes Mr. Albert Toft, 
himself an admirable sculptor, goes minutely, with a con- 
scientious effort to imagine what the wholly ignorant soul 
must want which is often absent from technical treatises 
such as this. Here is no telling nearly everything, yet 
leaving the one clue unsaid. It is pleasant to add that 
the author speaks so hopefully of British sculpture. It 
is an art in which our people did rare work centuries ere 
they could paint : in witness of which compare the tender 
carving in many a cathedral niche, on many a tomb, with 
the contemporary fresco-work. The art of painting being 
an art of illusion—not of solid matter—was slow in being 
grasped by the practical mind of the Briton. 


DIARY OF A REFUGEE. By Frances Fearn. $1.25 net. 


(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York.) 
“Oh! this awful war. When will it end ? How many 


Mrs. Frances Fearn. 


innocent ones must suffer for the ambition cf the terrible 
politicians ? If only those who caused the war had to 
suffer, it would be more just.’’ The Louisiana woman 
to whom we are indebted for this interesting diary pens 
these words in the year 1863. The Old Plantation House, 
her loved home, has just been destroyed by the Federal 
troops, and she is an exile with her family. Her cup of 
sorrow is not yet full. Soon she is to lose her two sons, 
the one at the fall of Port Hudson, the other at the moment 
of his release from captivity. Mrs. Fearn is publishing 
her mother’s diary with the object of impressing on all 
who read it the horrors of war and the misery and in- 
justice inseparable from it. The book, however, will 
appeal to English readers rather on account of the realistic 
glimpses it affords of plantation life, the writer’s comments 
on the siave question, and her impressions cf England 
and France. Equally attractive is the lighter side of the 
diary which shows the course of true love embroiling the 
family in situations amusing and dramatic in turn. 


Hotcs on Hew Books. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 

By “‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan "’ Mrs. Hugh Fraser proved 
that she possesses the qualities which go to the making of in- 
teresting and readable books of personal impressions. The wide 
reception accorded to her earlier work will no doubt also be 
given to her latest, A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands (2 
vols. 24s. net). The author has experienced life in many 
countries, from the United States to Italy, from Austria to 
China, she has met many of the most interesting people of the 
day, and her anecdotal manner of writing is always vivacious 
and effective. A treat is in store for the reader of these de- 
lightful volumes. 


MESSRS. METHUEN & CO. 


Mr. S. L. Bensusan claims to give the real thing in his Home 
Life in Spain (10s. 6d. net), and we agree with him that he has 
done so. He has not merely gone to Spain and looked about 
him, and asked questions. He has lived in Spain as a resident, 
and can tell you of its kitchens as well as of its churches, of its 
restaurants as well as of its colleges, of its lotteries and everyday 
chaiterings as well as of its politics and national characteristics. 
From the way to cook a dinner to the way to address a Spanish 
gentleman, the volume is full of pertinent information. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 


The anonymous compiler of A Modern Dictionary (1s. 4d. net) 
can be very heartily congratulated on the result of his efforts. 
The intention has been to make the book primarily suitable 
for schools, but there can be little doubt that it will appeal to 
a much wider public. At the price this well-printed book— 
containing over 750 pages—is, so far as we know, absolutely 
unequalled. 


MR. DAVID NUTT. 


A work which will be of much value to students of a neglected 
period and country in the history of the world, as well as of 
considerable interest to the general reading public, is the Memoirs 
of Countess Golovine (10s. 6d. net), of which Mr. G. M. Fox- 
Davies has prepared an excellent English rendering of a recent 
French translation—by K. Waliszewski—of the Russian original. 
The Countess, who was born in 1766 and died in 1821, was a 
lady of much culture and possessed of both literary and artistic 
abilities. As a lady at the Court of Catherine II. of Russia, 
she enjoyed the confidence of her mistress, who appointed her 
husband, largely on his wife’s account, Marshal of the Household 
of the Grand Duke Alexander, afterwards Alexander I. Known 
as the “little dragon ”’ (of virtue), the Countess Golovine en- 
joyed for many years a large degree of intimacy and friendship 
with the future Empress, and her recollections of this period, 
although narrated with an at times aggravating discretion, form 
the most interesting portion of this valuable book. 


YEAR BOOKS. 


We have received from Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney the new 
issue of that indispensable year book, Hazall’s Annual (3s. 6d. net). 
The publication has been somewhat delayed this year to allow of 
the inclusion of a history of the 1g10 Parliament and a complete 
guide to the new House of Commons. It has steadily grown 
in fulness and usefulness since its first issue; it contains 
special articles on all important questions of the day, and gives 
an admirably succinct and helpful record of last year’s doings in 
politics, religion, literature, art, music, science, drama, sport, 
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invention, and the various activities of public life. It is the 
busy man’s topical encyclopedia, and the busiest can have no 
excuse for not being well informed on current affairs with so 
handy and reliable a guide at his elbow. 

Another valuable annuai, that is now in its second year is 
The Green Book of London Society (Whitaker), edited by 
Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore. Mr. Sladen, who founded 
““Who’s Who,’’ has supplied another felt want with equal skill 
in this later reference book, which furnishes full Directories of 
British Titles, of Ecclesiastical Dignitaries, of the Diplomatic 
Body in London, of Privy Councillors, of Members of Parliament, 
and of the Chief Officials of the Lords and Commons. It gives 
lists also of churches and their preachers, of leading authors, 
artists, musicians, etc., tables of leading Theatres and Music 
Halls with (what was badly needed) complete information as to 
their whereabouts, managers’ names, nature of performances, 
matinée days, and telephone numbers ; and deals authorita- 
tively and amply with such subjects as motoring, hunting, golfing, 
boxing, aeronautics, and the sports, giving lists of persons most 
prominently associated with them. The book has a strong staff 
of contributors, each a specialist in his own line, and will be an 
invaluable addition to the library of the society host and hostess 
and of every man who is anyway concerned in public life or in 
the transaction of official business. 


ew Books of the Month. 


FrRoM FEBRUARY I0 TO MARCH I0. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BENNETT, W. H., D.D., Litt.D.—The Moabite Stone. With 
Photograph. 28..6d. net. (T. & T. Clark) 
Bible, The Holy: an Exact Reprint in Roman Type, Page for 
Page, of the Authorised Version Published in the Year 
1611. With an Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 


BROCKINGTON, A. ALLEN.—The Passion of Jesus Christ (as 


Hebrews and the General Epistles. With Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. A. F. Mitchell, M.A. With Map. 


Hymns for the Coronation of His Majesty King George V. 


JOHNSON, ETHELBERT.—The Altar in the Wilderness: an 
ee to Interpret Man’s Seven Spiritual Ages. 1s. 6d 

LUNN, ‘SIR HENRY S., B.A., B.Ch., M.D. (T.C.D.)—The Love 
of Jesus: a Manual of Prayer, Meditation, and Prepara- 

tion for Holy Communion, etc. 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 

SCOTT, E. F., D.D.—The Kingdom and the Messiah. 6s. net 
(T. & T. Clark) 

WACE, HENRY, D.D.—Prophecy, Jewish and Christian : Con- 
sidered in a Series of Warburton Lectures at Lincoln’s 


NEw EpITION. 


FRAZER, J. G., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D.—The Golden Bough : 
a Study in Magic ‘and Religion. Part I., The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings. In 2 Vols. With Frontis- 


FICTION. 


ADAIR, CECIL.—Cantacute Towers. 6s. ....(Stanley Paul) 
ARMFIELD, MRS. MAXWELL (Constance Smedley). — Mothers 
ARTHUR, FREDERICK.— John Merridew. 6s. (Longmans) 
BARCLAY, MRS. HUBERT.—Trevor Lordship. 6s. 
(Macmillan) 
BARR, AMELIA E.—A Reconstructed Marriage. 6s. (Unwin) 
BASEVI, COL. CHAS. EDWARD.—Victimised. 6s. ..(Long) 
BATCHELDER, W. J.—The Wine-Drinker and Other Stories. 
With Frontispiece. (Smith, Elder) 
BEDFORD, H. LOUISA.—His Will and Her Way. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul) 
BENNETT, ARNOLD.—The Card: a Story of Adventure in 
Five DOWNS. se (Methuen) 
BENSON, E. F.—Account Rendered. 6s. ...... (Heinemann) 
BERESFORD, J. D.—The Early History of Jacob Stahl. 6s. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 
BLECH, AIMEE (Lionel Dalsace)——A Debt of Destiny. 
Translated by Fred. Rothwell. 3s. 6d. (Sonnenschein) 
BOULESTIN, X. MARCEL, and FRANCIS TOYE.—The Swing 
BROCKINGTON, A. ALLEN.—The Mark of His Calling. 6s. 
(Cassell) 
BURGIN, G. B.—The Vision of Balmaine. 6s. ..(Hutchinson) 
CALTHROP, DION CLAYTON.—Perpetua, or The Way to 


CASU, PIETRO.—Notte Sarda: Vecchia Storia di Gallura. 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT W.— Ailsa Page. With 4 Illustrations. 
6s. 


COMPTON-BURNETT, IV Y.—Dolores. 6s. ‘ - (Blackwood) 
CRAWFORD, F. MARION.—Uncanny Tales. 6s. ... (Unwin) 
eee MARY F. (Coragh Travers).—Hazel Grafton, 


CURTIS” HARPER. —The Lord Dollar (Don Dinero). 6s. 
(Blackwood) 


DAVIES, W. H.—A Weak Woman. 6s. ........ (Duckworth) 
DAVIS, RICHARD HARDING.—Once Upon a Time. With 8 

DAWE, CARLTON.—The Black Spider. 2s. net .....(Nash) 


DE BENNEVILLE, JAMES S.—Sait6 Musashi-bié Benkei 
(Tales of the Wars of the Gempei). 2 Vols. With 72 
Illustrations and a Map. 16s. net 

(Author, Yokohama, and Sonnenschein) 


DENNIS, D. H.—Soul of the Snows. 6s. ............ (Long) 
(Thormanby).—The Lion of Lyd- 


EVERETT GREEN, E.—The Lady of the Bungalow. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul) 
FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO.—Leila. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
FORBES, ETHEL M.—A Daughter of the Democracy. a 6s. 
(Cassell) 
FORBES, THE LADY HELEN.—The Polar Star: a Sequel to 
“ The Beauty of the Gods.” 68. ........ (Duckworth) 
FORMAN, JUSTUS MILES.—The Unknown Lady With Fron 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN.—The Patrician. 6s. ..(Heinemann) 
GERARD, MORICE.—The Unseen Barrier. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
GOOLD, MARSHALL N.—Spindrift and Sand-drift: Being a 
itep to Somth Atricaé. 38. Gd. (Allen) 
GORST, MRS. HAROLD E.—The Leech. 6s. . .(Mills & Boon) 
GRAHAM, MRS. HENRY GREY.—An Odd Situation. 6s. 
(Ouseley) 


HAMILTON, CICELY.—Just to Get Married. 6s. 
(Chapman & Hall) 
HUNT, VIOLET.—Tales of the Uneasy. 6s. ....(Heinemann) 
JACOMB, A. E.—The Lonely Road. 6s. .......... (Melrose) 
KELLY, WILLIAM PATRICK.—The Stranger from Ionia. 
With 4 Ulustrations by Edward Read. 6s. . . (Routledge) 
LANG, MRS. L. LOCKHART.—Knight Checks Queen. 6s. 
(Alston Rivers) 
Letters from Fleet Street. 5s. net .......... (Frank Palmer) 
LEVERSON, ADA.—The Limit. 6s. ....... (Grant Richards) 
LINDSAY, RUTH TEMPLE.—The Hermit of Dreams. With 
3 Illustrations by Claude Shepperson. 3s. 6d. net 
(Herbert & Daniel) 
LONDON, JACK.—Adventure. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
LOWNDES, MRS. BELLOC.— Jane Oglander. 6s. (Heinemann) 
MEADE, L. T.—Mother and Son. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


(Ward, Lock) 
MENDL, GLADYS.—The Straight Road. 6s. 
(Chapman Hall) 
NIVEN, FREDERICK.—A Wilderness of Monkeys. 6s. 
(Secker) 
OHNET, GEORGES.—The Woman of Mystery. Translated by 
Fred. Rothwell, B.A. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net 


OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.—The Falling Star. With 3 II- 
PATERSON, WILLIAM ROMAINE (Benjamin Swift).—The 
Old Dance Master. 68. (Chapman Hall) 
PENDERED, MARY L.—The Secret of the Dragon : a Romance 
Ancientand Modern. 66. (Harper) 
PHILIPS, F. C.—Jack and Three Jills. 2s. net ....... (Nash) 
PHILLIPS, DAVID GRAHAM.—The Husband's Story. 6s. 
(Appleton) 
PICKTHALL, MARMADUKE.—Pot-au-Feu. 6s. ...(Murray) 
RANDALL, F. J.—The Bermondsey Twin. 6s. ....... (Lane) 
ROBBINS, ALICE E.—A Tour and a Romance. With 50 Il- 
ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.—The Man She Loved. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. ........ (Ward, Lock) 


RUSHDEN, PATRICK.—The Sea-Lion. 6s. ...(Mills & Boon) 
SALWEY, REGINALD E.—The Kestrel. 6s. .. . (Digby, Long) 
SHEEHAN, CANON, D.D.—The Intellectuals : “an Experiment 
a ETHEL.—Le Gentleman : an Idyll of the Quarter. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 

SMITH’ DOROTHY V. HORACE.—Isabel. 6s. (Mills & Boon) 
SMITH-DAMPIER, E. M.—Oil of Spikenard : a Romance. 6s) 


(Melrose) 
STUART, H. LONGAN.—Fenella. 6s. ....(Chatto & Windus, 
SWAYNE, MARTIN.—Lord Richard in the Pantry. 6s. 

(Methuen) 
PAUL. The Vow. Ga. (Hodder & Stoughton) 


TROLY-CURTIN, MARTHE.—Phrynette and London. 6s. 
(Grant Richards) 
TWEEDALE, VIOLET.—A Reaper of the Whirlwind. 6s. 


(Long) 

TYLEE, EDWARD S.—The Witch Ladder : a Story of Somerset 

in the Later Days of Victoria. 6s. ...... (Duckworth) 
TYNAN, KATHARINE.—The Story of Cecilia. 6s. 


(Smith, Elder) 
VIVIAN, E. CHARLES.—Following Feet. 6s. ......(Melrose) 
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WENTWORTH, PATRICIA.—A Little More than Kin. 6s. 


(Melrose) 
WYNNE, MAY.—The Master Wit: a Story of Boccaccio. 6s. 
(Greening) 

New EDITIONS. 
CAMERON, MRS. LOVETT.—Remembrance. 6d. ....(Long) 
GOULD, NAT.—A Bird in Hand. 6d. ............... (Long) 


HUDSON, W. H.—The Purple Land. 
HUGO, VICTOR.—Toilers of the Sea. 
W. Moy Thomas's Translation. 


2s. 6d. net (Duckworth) 
Newly Completed from 
Introduction vy Ernest 


Rhys. 1s. net, 1s. 6d: net, and 2s. net ......... (Dent) 

LE OU EUX, WILLIAM.—The Mask. Is. net ...... (Long) 
LONDON, JACK.—Before Adam. 6d. ............. (Laurie) 
LUK-OIE, OLE.—The Green Curve and Other Stories. Is. net 
(Blackwood) 

PARKES, KINETON.—Potiphar’s Wife. 1s. net ..... (Milne) 
SABATINI, RAFAEL.—Bardelys the Magnificent. 1s. net 


(Stanley Paul) 
SHEPPARD, ELIZABETH SARA.—Charles Anchester. With 
Introduction by Jessie A. Middleton. Is. net, 1s. 6d. 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE.—Contributions to 
Punch. With 2 Portraits and 22 Illustrations by the 
Author, Sir John Tenniel, John Leech, E. J. Wheeler, 

and J. P. Atkinson. In2 Vols. 6s. net each 
(Smith, Elder) 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE.—The Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon, Esq., Written by Himself; and The 
Fatal Boots. With 24 Illustrations by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A., George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston, and 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE.—The Virginians. 
With Introduction by Walter Jerrold. In 2 Vols. Is. 
net, 1s. 6d. met, amd 28. Met EGER (Dent) 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


BINNS, HENRY BRYAN.—The Adventure: a Romantic 


Variation on a Homeric Theme. 2s. 6d. net .. (Fifield) 
“Borgia,” Author of.—The Accuser; Tristan de Léonois; A 
Messiah. 38. 6d. met ......cce0. (Sidgwick & Jackson) 

. ee Author of.—The Tragedy of Pardon; Diane. 3s. 6d. 
LITCHFIELD, GRACE DENIO.—Baldur the Beautiful. 


MacEVOY, CHARLES.—AlIl That Matters : 
Acts. With Portrait. Is. net 

(Herbert Trench, Haymarket Theatre) 

MACKENZIE, WILLIAM ANDREW.—Rowton House Rhymes. 

MIVER, IVER.—Caught on the Wing. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwood) 

MEYER, KUNO (Translated by).—Selections from Ancient Irish 


a Play in Four 


MINES, MARJORY.—Poems. With Frontispiece by the 
MOME. Off-Wheeler : Ballads and Other Verses. 2s. 6d. 

RICH ARDSON, FRANK.—Shavings. With Frontispiece. 
ROGERS, REGINALD.—Wild Flowers. 2s.6d.net. (Ouseley) 


SABIN, ARTHUR K.—Medea and Circe, and Other Poems. 
With Introduction by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Temple-Sheen Press, East Sheen, S.W.) 

SHAW, BERN ARD.—The Doctor’s Dilemma ; a Married ; 
and The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. . (Constable) 
SMITH, CHARLES ROBERT.—Faith. 2s. (Fifield) 
SOPHOCLES.—CEdipus: King of Thebes. Translated into 
English Rhyming Verse with Explanatory Notes by 
Gilbert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 1s. net and 
Trobador Poets : Selections from the Poems of Eight Trobadors. 
Translated from the Provengal, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Barbara Smythe. With Frontispiece in Colour. 


New EDITIONS. 


BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, and JOHN FLETCHER.—Select 
Plays. With Introduction by Professor Baker. Is. net, 
Browning’ , a and Women, 1855. Edited by G. E. Hadow. 
BROWNING. ROBERT.—tThe Ring and the Book. With In- 
troduction by Professor Charles W. Hodell. ts. net, 
Old Yellow Book, The : Source of Robert Browning's “‘ The Ring 
and the Book.”’ Translated and Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Professor Charles W. Hodell. 1s. net, 1s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
BERTRAM, JAMES, and F. RUSSELL. The Starlit Mire. 


With 10 Drawings by Austin Osman Spare. 7s. 6d. net 

(Lane) 

COOK, ALBERT S.—The Authorised Version of the Bible and 


KER, W. P.—Thomas Warton. tIs.net ........... (Frowde) 
LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD.—Attitudes and Avowals: with 
Some Retrospective Reviews. 5s. net ......... (Lane) 
MEATH, MURRAY.—Adam and Eve of To-day: Some 
Thoughts and Ideas on Life. 1s. 6d. net ....... (Long) 
MORE, mae ELMER.—Shelburne Essays. Seventh Series. 
SHEWAN, “ALEXANDER. —The Lay of Dolon (the Tenth 
Book of Homer’s Iliad): Some Notes on its Language, 
Verse, and Contents ; with Remarks by the way on the 
Canons and Methods of Homeric Criticism. os. net 
(Macmillan) 
SPINGARN, J. E.—The New Criticism: a Lecture Delivered 
at Columbia University, March 9, 1910. ....(Columbia 
University Press, 30-32 West 27th St., New York) 
of = English,’’ Author of.—Thoughts on Paradox. 
TEMPLE, Ww TLLUAM. —The Nature of Personality: a Course 
WEBB, a LAW.—tThe Silences of the Moon. 4s. 6d. 
(Lane) 
Y ATES. MARG ARITA.—The Glory of the Almond-Trees, and 


NEw EDITIONS. 


GRAHAM, R. B. CUNNINGHAME.—Progress, and Other 
(Duckworth) 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE.—The Buried Temple. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net 


NEVINSON, HENRY W.—Essays in Freedom. 
(Duckworth) 

SPENCER, HERBERT.—Essays on Education and Kindred 
Subjects. With Introduction by E. W. Elliot. ts. net, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


BENSUSAN, S. L.—Souvenir of London. With 32 Illustra- 
BENSUSAN, S. L.—Souvenir of Paris. With 32 Illustrations 
BUTLER, LIEUT.-GEN. THE RT. HON. SIR W. F., G.C.B. 
—Sir William Butler: an Autobiography. With 4 
Portraitsand 2 Maps. 16s.net............ (Constable) 
CALVERT, ALBERT F.—Spain. With over1,70o Illustrations 
(46 in Colour). In2 Vols. 2 2s. net ......... (Dent) 
CAMM, DOM BEDE, O.S.B., B.A.—Forgotten Shrines: an 
Account of Some Old Catholic Halls and Families in 
England and of Relics and Memorials of the English 
Martyrs. With 146 Illustrations. 25s. net 
(Macdonald & Evans) 
COLLES, RAMSAY.—In Castle and Court House: Being Remi- 
niscences of Thirty Years in Ireland. With 17 Illustra- 
DE CASTELLANE, THE MARQUIS.—Men and Things of My 
Time. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
; With 13 Portraits. 6s. net ........ (Chatto & Windus) 
DENIS, PIERRE.—Brazil. Translated, and with a Historical 
Chapter, by Bernard Miall ; and a Supplementary Chap- 
ter by Dawson A. Vindin. With 3 Maps and 36 Illus- 
Diary of a Refugee. Edited by Frances Fearn. With 16 Illus- 
trations by Rosalie Urquhart. $1.25 net 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, U.S.A.) 
DOUGLAS, NORMAN.—Siren Land. With 25 Illustrations 
English Correspondence, The, of Saint Boniface: Being for the 
most part Letters Exchanged between the Apostle of 
the Germans and his English Friends. Translated and 
Edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the Saint’s Life, 
by Edward Kylie, M.A. With Frontispiece 
(Chatto & Windus) 
HARE, CHRISTOPHER.—Isabella of Milan, Princess d’Ara- 
gona, and Wife of Duke Gian Galeazzo Sforza: the 
Intimate Story of her Life in Milan, Told in the Letters 


of her Lady-in-Waiting. With 18 Illustrations. tos. 6d. 
(Harper) 

HART, GEORGE HENRY.—Great Soldiers. With End-Papers 
and 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d.net...... (Grant Richards) 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD.—Mark Twain. With 10 Photo- 
graphs (2 Coloured) by Alvin Langdon Coburn 


(Duckworth) 
HODSON, T. C.—The Naga Tribes of Manipur. With 17 Illus- 


HUTCHINSON, HORACE G.—A Saga of the Sunbeam. With 
Chart and 13 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net ....(Longmans) 
Jottings from an Indian Journal. Compiled from the Journals 
of the Late Sir John Field, K.C.B. With Frontispiece. 
LIDDELL, A. G. C., C.B.—Notes from the Life of an Ordinary 
Mortal: Being a Record of Things Done, Seen, and Heard 
at School, College, and in the World during the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. With Portrait. ros. 6d. 
(Murray) 
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[APRIL, IQII. 


MANSFIELD, CHARLOTTE.—Via Rhodesia: a Journey 
Through Southern Africa. With 144 Illustrations and 2 
MAXWELL, RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT, Bt., F.R.S., 
LL. D., D.C.L.—The Making of Scotland : Lectures on 
the War of Independence Delivered in the University of 
MOBERLY, C. A. E.—Dulce Domum : George Moberly (D.C.L., 
Headmaster of Winchester College, 1835-66, Bishop 
of Salisbury, 1869-85); His Family and Friends. 
With 8 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net .......... (Murray) 
MOULE, VEN. ARTHUR EVANS, B.D.—Half a Century in 
China: Recollections and Observations. With 17 Illus- 
trationsanda Map. 7s. 6d. net ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 
NEVILL, RALPH.—London Clubs: Their History and Trea- 
sures. With 13 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net....(Chatto) 
RENWICK, GEORGE, F.R.G.S.—Finland of To-day. With 
43 Illustrations and a Map. tos. 6d. net ....(Unwin) 
ROBERTSON, C. GRANT —England under the Hanoverians. 


With 9 Mans. met (Methuen) 
SIMS, GEORGE R.—Off the Track in London. Illustrated. 


SYLVA, CARMEN (H.M. Queen Elizabeth of Roumania).— 
From Memory’s Shrine: Reminiscences. Translated 
from the German, by Her Majesty’s Desire, by her 
former Secretary, Edith Hopkirk. With 9 Illustrations. 

WOODS, H. CHARLES, F.R.G.S.—The Danger Zone of Europe : 
Changes and Problems in the Near East. With 3 Maps 
and 52 Illustrations. ios. 6d. net ............ (Unwin) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


ANSON, LORD.—A Voyage Round the World in the Years 
1740-44. With 2 Charts. With Introduction by John 
Masefield. 1s. net, 1s. 6d. net, and 2s. net ...... (Dent) 

D’' AUVERGNE, EDMUND B.—The Night Side of Paris. With 
24 Illustrations by Harry Morley. Is. net and Is. 6d. 

DICKENS, MAMIE (his eldest daughter).—Charles Dickens. 

With 4 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. Brock. 2s. 6d. 


(Cassell) 

GIBBON, EDWARD.—Autobiography. With Introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. Is. net, etc. .........- (Dent) 
LUBBOCK, A. BASIL.—Round the Horn Before the Mast. 
With Frontispiece and Map. is. net ........ (Murray) 
NAPIER, LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM, K.C.B.—English 


Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula. With Portrait. 

SELLAR, ROBERT.—The Tragedy of Quebec: the Expulsion 
of its Protestant Farmers. Third Edition. 

(Ontario Press, Toronto, Canada) 

Stevens’ Motor Routes: France. Fourth Year. With Numerous 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ATLAY, J. B., M.A., F.S.A.—Trial of the Stauntons. With 9 


BALZAC, HONORE DE.—La Vendetta. Adapted for Schools. 


BICKERTON, PROFESSOR A. W.—The Birth of Worlds and 
Systems. With Preface by Professor Ernest Ruther- 
ford, F.R.S. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net and 


COATES, J. V. H., B.Sc.—A First Book of Geometry. With 
DE GIRARDIN, MADAME (Delphine Gay).—L’Ile_ des 


Marmitons. Adapted and Edited by G. L. Burley, M.A. 


DE MAISTRE, XAVIER.—Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 


Agapted for Schools. 16. (Macmillan) 
DONINGTON, G. C., M.A.—A Class-Book of Chemistry. With 
LOCK, REV. J. B., M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc.—A 
New Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges. With 186 


LONGSTAFF, JOHN C.—Notes on Wiltshire Names. Vol. I. 


Place Names. 3s. 6d. net. .(Wm. Dotesio, Library Press, 


Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts) 

MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE, A.—The Justice of the Peace 
and his Functions on and off the Bench. 2s. 6d. net 

(Dent) 

NEWLANDSMITH, ERNEST.—The Temple of Life: an Out- 

line of the True Mission of Art. With Frontispiece. 


NORTON. ARTHUR P., B.A.—A Star Atlas and Telescopic 


Handbook (Epoch 1920) for Students and Amateurs. 


Odes of John Keats, The. Edited by A. R. Weekes, M.A. 
(Clive) 


PICHON, J. E., and J. R. NUNES. Practical Lessons in Eng- 
lish. With many Illustrations. . 
(J. Bielefelds Verlag, Freiburg, Baden, Germany) 


PICHON, Prof. J. E., and Dr. Phil. F. SATTLER.—Deutsches 
Lese- und Redebuch. Mit vielen Illustrationen. M_.2 

(J. Bielefelds Verlag, Freiburg, Baden, Germany) 

Scots Dialect Dictionary, A, Compiled by Alexander Warrack, 
M.A. With Introduction and Dialect Map by William 
SKEAT, WALTER W., M.A.—The Past at Our Doors, or The 
Old in the New Around Us. With 53 Illustrations, 

(Macmillan) 


New EDITIONS. 


DARWIN, CHARLES, LL.D., F.R.S.—The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Selection. Popular Impression of 
the Corrected Copyright Edition. With a Diagram, 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES.—Westward Ho! With Introduction 


SKEAT, REV. WALTER W., Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., 
F.B.A.—A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. New and Corrected Impression, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Animals Wild and Tame. Arranged by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S, 
With 51 Coloured Illustrations. 8d. net ....(Treherne) 
Antiquary, The: a Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. 
With 104 Illustrations. Vol. XLVI., Jan.—Dec. tg1o. 


Aphorisms and Reflections from the Works of T. H. Huxley. 
Selected by Henrietta A. Huxley. 6d. ........ (Watts) 


CANNONS, H. G. T.—Bibliography of Library Economy: a 
Classified Index to the Professional Periodical Literature 
Relating to Library -Economy, Printing, Methods of 
Publishing, Copyright, Bibliography, etc. 

(S. Russell & Co., 17- *5 Tooley Street, S.E.) 

COOK, T. H., JAMES DOUGLAS, and J. F . McLEOD.—Carna- 
tions and Pinks. With 8 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. net 


(Jack) 
ENGLISHMAN, AN (F. E.).—The German Menace: and How 


FIENNES, GERARD.—The Ocean Empire: its Dangers and 
Defence. With 6 Illustrations and a Map. 6s. net 


(Treherne) 
Green Book of London Society, The. Edited by Douglas 
Sladen and W. Wigmore ...............02: (Whitaker) 


HAMMOND, JOSEPH. LL.B.—How and Why King George will 
be Crowned. With 12 Illustrations and a Plan. ts. net 
(Skeffington) 

HARVEY, FREDERICK W., F.R.H.S.—Antirrhinums. 1d. 
(Agricultural and Horticultural Association) 
KERR, CLARENCE G.—The Scottish Householder’s Everyday 
Guide: a Handbook for the Voter, Taxpayer, Investor, 
and Churchman. 2s. 6d. net ..(Alex. Gardner, Paisley) 
KIRBY, W. F., F.L.S., F.E.S.- _British Butterflies and Moths. 
With 129 Coloured Hlustrations. 8d. net ....(Treherne) 
KIRBY, W. F., F.L.S.—Minerals. With 96 Coloured Illustra- 
KNOWLSON, JOSEPH S.—England’s Need in Education: a 
Suggested Remedy. 3s. 6d. net .............- (Fifield) 
NUTTALL, G. CLARKE, B.Sc.—Wild Flowers as They Grow. 
With 25 Photographs in Colour Direct from Nature by 
H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., and Diagrams. 5s. net 
(Cassell) 
ROGET, THE LATE JOHN LEWIS, M.A., Hon. R.W.S.— 
Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sandwich. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Roget. With 32 Coloured 
Plates and 8 Black-and-White Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


SCHREINER, OLIVE.—Woman and Labour. 8s. 6d. net 

(Unwin) 

Student’s Library, A. Edited by H. Bisseker, M.A. 3s. 6d. net 

(Kelly) 


TRAFFORD-TAUNTON, W.—The Contest of the Nations: a 
Review of the Justification for the Twentieth Century 
Women’s Claim. 1...(Milner & Co., Paternoster Row) 


NEw EDITIONS. 

BARKLEY, H. C.—Studies in the Art of Rat-Catching. 1s. net 
(Murray) 
CARPENTER, EDWARD.—Non-Governmental Society. 3d. 
Encyclopedia of Sports and Games, The. Edited by the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire. Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White. Parts XVI. and XVII. ts. net each 
‘Heinemann) 

KEARTON, RICHARD, F.Z.S.—With Nature and a Camera. 
With 180 Illustrations from Photographs by Cherry 
TUCKER, BENJ. R.—State Socialism and Anarchism: How 
Far they Agree and Wherein they Differ. Sixth 
Edition, with Postscript. 3d. net ............ (Fifield) 
WARD, JOHN J., F.E.S.—Life Histories of Familiar Plants. 
With 122 Illustrations, (Cassell) 
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